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FOTST'TRE 


For nearly four deeadog I hare bean a bear of glad tiding*, and in 

A 

thirty-four different years r million miles of travel in every state of 
the Union, Canada, Europe, North Afrloa and Asia has kept me from homo 
heIf of the time* 

Travel began in lnfanoy and during the first six years of ay life 

ee lived in six different teens* From first to last our homes have been 

-> ~r 

in eight states • Texas, California, Louisiana, Texas again, Iowa 
Illinois, New York, New Jersey, New York again. North Carolina for five 


summers, California again - in thirty different houses. 

It has been jry privilege to bo olosoly related to some of the great 
movements of this generation* the Student Volunteer Movement, the Young 


Men* e Christian Association, the Student Christian Movement, the Amorloan 

isp h >h*7 

J riond.s Service vommittoe* Through the years opportunity has oOmo to ? 


intefrier some of the makers of history, and to form friendships with 


many leaders of religion and education in various lands. 


The purpose of this book is to survey some of the changes which have 
taken plane in our lifetime, to consider some of the problems ve faced, 
/ S^d to describe some of ny experiences in ohildhood, as Association 
secretary, college and seminary student, secretary to Sherwood Eddy and 
John R. T'ott, pastor, evangelist, editor end author* The chapter vhleh 
it anticipated with most eagerness is the concluding one where I will 
share some eonrletlsns which have been forming during those dooados* 

Mon of ay eg® have lived through more oataolysmlc ohanges than have 
ocourred in any other sixty-five years of history! tre world wars and 
t-iany smaller armed conflicts! revolutions in Russia, Germany, Austria, 
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Italy, China ( Japan* India i oonvuliln social upheawli all over the 


earthj and a transformation of the way of Ufa In the United Ft ate a. 



For nearly forty years I hare boon grappling with the farnntiva 
"laraa" of our time - nationalism, patriotism, militarism. Imperialism, 
internationalism, oap Italian, fascism, nasism, oornmuniam, socialism. 



has stretched through the decades, An effort has been made to view these 
oontresting social systems In the li$it of Jesus' revelation of the 
character of Fed, My detonnin&tien has been to maintain a religious 
frame of reference, and tedisoo/or the will of "the Cod end Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, 1 * 

The oonviotien deepens with bb that the endeavor to know God'a 
purpose for individuals and for society is man's most important ex» 
ploratlen. And sinoo God's will for us must flor from the innermost 
depths of his own being, growth In understanding the divine nature Is 
the most significant phase of human progress. This would bo & futile 
search except for the eagerness of our Father to reveal himself, and the 
Initiative which he always takes in guiding us into truth and goodness. 
The realisation becomes ever more vivid that my own r> In# and spiritual 
immaturity are the olouds which obscure, for me the purpose of God, If 
I had my life to live over, lees emphasis would not be placed upon 
socir.l problems, but the endeavor vmuld be made to saturate every address, 
every conversation, and. every written chapter with emphasis upon the 
transcendent Importance of finding the will of God In all areas of 



fellowship in prayer groups and Intimate sharing companies. From college 
days until these words are being written, eorporate prayer has enriched 
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By life m ore than oaa oe realised. Te*r after yaw, I have been prayed 
far. While persisting in intercession, until "the fellowship of the sdLlnte” 

is not rely an expression but an experience. And te all these friends 
W heart £oea out in warmest gratitu.'e. 







Chapter 1 


f] i t : i j' 

THE AMERICA- IN WHICH I GREW UP — 1 T< ^ M,o : j ( \\ \ nM 

Midway between the end of the Civil War and the beginning of the 
Firet World War, on August T, 1890, I was born in Fred, Texas, a hamlet 
in Tyler County, forty miles north of Beaumont and thirty miles from 
the Louisiana border. 

Only thirteen years previously had the last unit of the Federal 
any of occupation been withdrawn frost Louisiana, thus ending the 
South's terrible ordeal of military subjugation. My people on both 
sides belong to the Confederacy, ond resided in lauislana. They endured 
the herd chips of wart i-t®, felt the humilitetlon of defeat, suffered under 
the dreadful bule of Carpetbaggers and Scalawags, were engulfed in the 
South's utter economic ruin, end went through the severe panlo of 187!, 
Life In those days was rat; and rugged. 

The population of the United States In 1390 was 8S million persons, 
nearly two-thirds of whom lived in rural areas. In all the land there 
were only 28 eities with population as high as 100,000, end only 154 
cities of 25,000 or more. 

For the whole country average earnings were *438 per year, and 
the average for farm labor was *238 without board. Multiply these 
figures by three and you will have purchasing power relative to the 
value ef the dollar today. This means that at present or lee b In¬ 
dustrial workers averaged leas than ^1,800 per year, dills farm labor 
received about f700 at the present price level. The earnings In Texas 
wore lower than these averages for the entire nation, with the result 

^■yi (*K 

that life was then simple indeed. 
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Of course, ve h&d'ie runAIng water in the house, no bathroom and' 
toilet, no eleotrlo limits, refrigerators, Trashing machine, phonograph, 
radio, television! and no movies, comwr oialised entertainment or pro¬ 
fessional sports* Our houses wore Usually small, with a minimum of orudo 
furniture, mattresses stuffed with oornehuoks or ootten or feathers and 
often without springs, 'wood stove, kerosene lamps and oandles, large 
pltehera and washbasins, galvanised washtubs for our Saturday night baths, 
outdoor well and outdoor privy* 

The roads were primitive, with practically no pavement and few naved 
sidewalks or streets. Automobiles did not arrive in that section until I 
was in my teens, and I can well remember the first one that I ever saw* 
Telephones were few and far between, and we did not have one in our house 
until after we were mrrled, 

in 1890! 

Benjamin Harrison was President of the United States | the expenditures 
of the Federal Government in that year totaled 818 million dollars, of 
which 45 millions ".vent to the ’"ar Department and 22 millions to the Navyj 
there ware 168,940 oivll employees of the Government! and the enrollment 
In the High Sohools of the nation was 367,813, 

Queen Victoria had been ruling for fifty-three years and was to reign 
until I ms eleven* falser ’filholm assumed power in 1888. Cgar Nlohelas 
II asoended the throne vfaen I was four; Iienin the year rf ay birth was a 
young revolutionary in 3t. Petersburg! Stalin was elovon; and Tarl Marx 
had gone to his reward seven years before. Jane Ac!dams had founded Hull 
House in Chioage the previous year, end Jefferson Davis had passed away. 
Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips brooks had been dead fer three years, 

F$*h» Liszt for four years, Richard Wagner for seven, Johannes Brahma 
fer seven, Hepiy Wadsworth Lengfdllo, end Ralph Walde Emerson fer eight. 
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rillUa Cullen Bryant for twelve. The American Federation of Inbor had 
boon organised four years previously The year before I v'as born John L. 
Sullivan won from Jack Kilraln In a bare-’<nuo’>clo fight that ont 76 rounds 
In Hew Orleans • 

The University of Chloago was founded in 1890* Dwight L. Eisenhower 
was born In that year. Tosomite National Park and Sequoia National Park 
were opened, the Sherman Anti-Trust Law was onaotad, Woodrow Wilson went 
to Princeton, Theodore Roosevelt was United States Civil Servloo Commissioner, 

* i 

Jaoob Rils wrote How The ether Tali? Lives , and Lyman Abbott In The Christian 
Union urged readers not to n refuse to play oroquet simply beo&uso it was a 
nodIfled game of billiards on the lawn." 

I was a year old. when basketball was invented by Haisaith at tha 

<-/ 

Springfield T. C. A, Training School, Charlie Chaplin was born, Jarjae 

n 

Russell and thu-grgiutost-show-on-earth Dainuia died* 

I was two vhen Charles l uryea brought out a one cylinder automobile, 
Gladys IJary Smith (Mary Plelcford to you) \ms born, Alfred Tennyson, John 
Greenleaf rhibtler and ’"alt T7 hitioan passed into the great beyondj 

three when Gandhi launched hie oampalgn of non-violent resistance in 
South Afrlea, the Ford Motor Company a. a organized. Leiand Stanford died, 
the terrible panic of that year brought ruin to America, and the open 
frontier with free land was near its endf 

four vhen the Chinese«Japanese War began, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
died, and Coxsy led his marsh of unemployed to I'ashingtonj 

five when the income tex law was invalidated by the Supremo Court, 
Herbert Hoover was graduated from Stanford, and the flret Gillette safety 
appeared! 

six when George W, Carver went to Tu 6 Ice gee, Harriet Beecher Stows 
and Susan . Anthony dlod, Utah and Idaho became the third .end fourth 
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states to ****** adopt woman suffrage ^ omln S and Color * d ° ] # * ro ™ 1 

gOTO his first demonstration, of wireless t*lepraphy. and Willi** Jonniiiga 

Bryan was nonlA&tad for A® /rosidonoyi ^ ^ ^ 

sewn then Fltoeimon. non from Gentlemen Jim Corbett, Ck»rl»« «. 
Sheldon wroto Tn 81. Stop .. Honry Crg. diod. ond th. Klondike gold ruoh 

was on* 

«,l 5 ht whom the Spent oh Amerioom *er boghn, SohumormJtalnk flret 
toured taorl... Frenoee S. Milord. Mlll«o B. Clod.ton. ond Frlnoe 

r *> v * ^ 1 

Biemorok dlod, 'art The Roee rr woo first owns In Bottom 

nlmo ot tho beginning of tho South Afrfoon nor. Slpling wrote Iho 
Whit. Mon* o Bur den. Robert L. tag.ro.ll, Dwl^t U Buody •* "• r *t‘V 
Algor Jr. died, Edwin Morkhu. wrote *ho fen Mth Tho Boo. th. flrot 
nutonobllo to oroo. tho Ml.oourl Hirer wo. o.rrled by roll to riohito, 
uuS Albert Sohwoltsor received his first doctor's degree* 

ten when Ty Cobb began playing; with the Tigers. Christy Wathewson 
with the Plants, and Hcnus ^ner with the Crates, the first Paris Cup 
tennis matches vere played, the first subway in American was besun, 

the dalveston flood took 6,000 lives* 

sinron when tho Splndl.top oil -.11 ot Ro.unont hlo. In. tho United 
Stotoo Stool Corporation wo. found-. Robort M. UF.ll.tt. boo.no Gorornor 
of Moeondln. Cluoepple Y.rdl died, .no Toddy Hoowr.lt lnrlt— Hooker I. 

Washington to dine at the nilte House* 

thirteen when Th* "rest Train ■obfrogr , the first motion picture with 

s connected story, was shown, the first automobile crossing from Hew York 
to San Francisco was made In 52 days, radium was dlsoovorod by Kadams 
Curio and her husband, Caruso began to reign at tho Metropolitan* borbor- 










■ i 

shop quartets wore singing Swe et A deline, and Lincoln Gtrffferib and othOr 
auokraksrs began their exposure of oorx*uptlon In American oltleaj 

fourtoon at the art break of the Russo-Japanese War, tils comp let ion of 
the Manama Canal, ant? the arrest of a woman in Kew Tork City for smoking a 
eigftrotte on Fifth Avenue; 

fifteen when Will Robers vae featured at a horse show in kadi son Square 
Garden, Jay Cooke diet?, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America was founded, end a yellow fever epidemio swept New Orleans! 

sixteen at the time of the *an Francisco earthquake, the first 
demonstration of broadcasting, Marshall Field died, the forward pass was 

C t ■% ■» 7 

introduced in football, and Joe ^ens won from Battling Nelson in 42 rounds! 

seventeen when the peak number of Immigrants arriving in the United 
States reach 1,286,549 in that year, Stetler built in Buffalo the first 
hotel with a private bath in every room, and Walter Rausohonbusoh published 

Chrintie.nlty and the Sooial Crisis. 













Chapter 2 


My father, James Andrew Thomas r &pa , was born on April Id,1862, 
in East Texas. My mother, Julia Isabella Pounds, was born on August 80, 
1866. on the old plantation not far from Bo G aluea. Louisiana. Mother 
belonged to a large family, her father Isham Johnson Pounds and her 
aother Sarah Kellar tevyw son and eight daughters. Grandfather Pounds 

0f Enell * h '" 0lBh Ascent, a Baptist minister, a slave holder and a 
Confederate soldier. Mother was the youngest of ten children, and 
unfortunately in her childhood mss told that she had been an unwanted 
babf. Mother and father were second-cousins, and were married on 
January IS, 1884, and moved to Texas. The fact that mother knew that 
fathor had been disappointed in his first lore and that she was ssoend 
ohoioe was a factor in the bad start with vhieh they began carried life. 
Their first child died at birth.^Alexander was bom on September 
4, 1887, T appeared on August 7, 1890, !bny LeefTarrived on July 31, 

1894, Bessie oame oh Uay 18, 1898 and passed away on March 19, 1900, 

The namlet Prod nhere I was born me hardly mors than a wide place 
in the road, and not much of a road at that, in the midst of heavy 
timber. Twenty miles away was the Big Thicket, a forest of two million 
acres, with almost impenetrable jungle and plenty of alligators, vhioh 
provided a hiding place ibr gang, of bushwhholier. and desperadoes. I 
was named for Henry Kirby who lived across the road, an uncle of John 
Heniy Kirby, who became a wealthy lumberman and eivie lsader in Houston. 
Twelve mile, distent the village of Kirbyrille was founded four years 
After ay birth. The Nechos River is four miles away, and forty miles 
to the south is Beaumont. In 1901 conditions were so wild and lawless that 
the May*V Beaumont issued a piblio warning to oitisens "to tote guns an* 
ote sm l is, not on your hops, so everyone can you you're loaded." 
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Father toi engaged In the timber busijwss,, but apparently was not 

44 

doing to 11 beoause the year after T ’•'as bom the family moved ”a fpr piece* 
to Hondo, 42 miles beyond Sen Antonio, in the wild end wooly west. The 
journey of about 860 miles was made in a oovered wagon* In Hondo father 
opened a small store, but he did not stay with it long because he decided 
to study medieine* In all Amerloa at that time there were not many well 
trained doctors, and in such a pioneer region as Texas the standard was 
primitive. It is not surprising therefore that father had only two periods 
of five months oaoh as his total medical education. leaving mother to 
run the little store end provide for two children, father matriculated In 
Arkansas Industrial University, in Little Rook, on November 21, 1891, 
for the tern of about five months. Then our ftonily moWed to Sorbin, 
where father began the practice of meulolno. The noxt year found us in 
Taige, vhere after a short period of medical practice, and three months 
after T, erry's birth, father went for further training to the Memphis 
Hospital Medical College in Tennessee. '.?e then moved to ’"Tieelock, 
following ’.'hich in 1896 father established a medical praotioo in Lott, 
twenty-eight miles south of ”aco, vhcre we remained until 1905. 

v y earliest recollections begin with Tuieelocr, There for a single 
day I attended school. I was so lonely, frightened and cried so loudly 
that mother did not have the heart to serd nr: back. To my schooling 
was done in Lott. Father was a horse-and-buggy doctor, with a praotioo 
which took hiia out to remote plaoes at all times of the day and night 
in every sort of weather. He had a belligerent disposition and alw^rs 
went ar^ed (as many sen did in that day) end kept a loaded 44 in a 
drawer of his offioe desk. He had several shooting scraps and a number 
of flstflghts, knook«down-and-drag-out affairs, and I remember once 
seeing him oovered with blood from head to foot. 
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Early we learned to rIda his horses* and there are tall tales of the 
narrow escapes re Lad* Once v;e uarc-4 Leak to Jump off :he amoke-houae* 
end In oomlng dom he enoountered a olothes line* outtlng his mouth badly. 
From that earns abexitk hei^it I Jumped and hit wy head on a stump. In 
hoeing cotton one day I niolced Leak on the back of his heel. I oannot 
remember whloh one of ue It was who pushed the other out of the window 
on broken glass. Fe played the usual running and chasing games, end had 
our share of fights. Our baseball team Triads a nBmorable trip to Chilton* 
six miles away* with Leak pitchiiig while 1 was behind the bat. '"1th dogs 
we hunted cottontails and jackrabblts* and shot birds with our small 
rifle. One of our sports was trapping field larks, "feelarks" we called 
them. Once when trying to pull a rabbit out of a hole* I got hold of a 
skunk and reoelved the full benefit of hie barrage* and when I reached 
hem it appeared that mother no longer lowed me. When fourteen* in running 
p er os s ploughed ground where the olods were about as hard as brinks* I 


fell and broke a kneecap, anr was fcep'in bed for three months and had to 

A 

walk on crutches for another six months. 

ifhen I was ten or eleven our home was broken by divorce. Father and 
mother had proved to be incompatible almost from the beginning. He had a 

l 

fiery temper and was impetuous, while she wns strong willed end sensitive* 
He began drinking heavily* partly because of long hours of exposure to 
all kinds of weather. Finally he disappeared, leaving ue without any 
means of support. Then ease letters demand mother obtain a divorce * 

against which she had strong religious scruples, ' hen she persisted in 
her refusal* he threatened to kill himself. So in desperation* sail she 
obtained a divorce* and he married again. After that 1 saw him only a 
few times before hie death on July 6* 1981. tty reaeon for not seeing 
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hta o«ryl»g en .erreopd.no. with »i» — ■“ rth »’' ° trOTg 

Objection. «. i^loroi ua not to vlalt hi* a- oo«unioai. -1th 

^ riM-rat to in now that father passed 

him. It is a aouroe of toep rograc 

so completely out of *V U j °* 

Mother took in boarder.. end wo boy. did odd jdba. °»» *“”“ r 
I Olorkod In n grocery .tor. for »B n north, and I hod a job In 
produo. .torn, sorting vile-.rolling hidos. and oandllng ocjs. thrt 
lo, holding thorn bofore t oondlo Mid tooting thma for froohnooo. I 
roooiving «xtro oon^onortl® in th. for, of rotton egg.. *loh I threw 
ot trees, During oo» oun»r mootlon. wo picked cotton for tho 
no laboring MR, "doing W to olxty «*• d hortrod pede. 

A. moat tl»t I ever #** «» « ** ~ 226 Wh ” B e ‘ < ‘ k ‘ n * 

*. especially d. Usually I d«gg.d in fron 80 WO P«ds. 

With cur earning. — »—* «*>" 1 * t « ord,r U * y * 1 ” fr “ Se “'* 

• Roobuok md Company In chioogo. Ho ..nor of o MU "eye. 

ceived a grootor thrill th«. » did whon w. took tho. out of tho 
orotos. v;o he£a cow. chicken.. pigc. d hod o garden — *»« 
tree.. thus prodding oure.lv.. with nuoh of our food. 

On. of th. on.lt.iont. w. had wa. being routad of bed in th. 
middle of th. night by mother d hurtled into th. rtordouoe. M 
rtnd. d oyolonoe won. frequent d hoc. were rft« blown dow . 
olwot cry fonily in tom Id built . dug-d with roof obor. 

6rMn *. A .die .f bunk. wor. cuilt in, old built, wor. .tod. d 
o korooone lanp ™« roody for on oimrgonoy. In ihot oroo li^itning 
u YlTld d thundor i. oft« donioning. Thon It rninoi hnrt w. .old. 
•It*, raining bull-yearlings." I r.nonber -rtridly Mi eepaoially 
terrible rtorn which hit u. m Sept«ber ». WOO. end rogod all the 
nert doy. Ev.ntu.Uy we learned that this etc had Undated tin 
Uld on which Gal toot an 1. built, to a depth - ton t. twen* feet 
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In many sootlone of the city* sad that 8,000 persons had been drowned, 

Tw ia la'll* - j1 

Tears lrter I found out that Aim's step-father had been in Galveston 
on that awful night, and had caved his life by floating on his baok for 
several hours. 

For nine yean ire were cooped up in Lott, although several times we 
drove in a buggy to Marlin, twelve miles away, and ones we hod the thrill 
of riding on the train to far-off Waoo, twenty-eight miles distant, A 
few times we drove out to nsarby Westphalia, ’rfiers there ma a large 
Catholic Chur oh, whioh fright?) nod us terribly, because we were told that 
the basement was full of guns and ammunition which semetime might be used 
against us Protestants, 

From the moment of my earliest reoolleetlona, our family was religious, 
attending church, Sunday School and preyer Meeting with regularity. 

Mother and father belonged to the Church of Christ, whore the members 
proudly referred to them as Non-Progressives, in distinction from the 
Churches of Christ rhich held, mere modern views, We did not have a 
regular minister, but onoe when an evangelist was holding a meeting, 
at the v ge of thirteen, I rent down and mode the confession, mad the 
next cay was immersed in a farmer' a outdoor tank, I ves taught that we 
were the true church and only our members would be saved, all other ohureh 
members and non-mercers would be damned eternally in a literal hell of 
fire, I remember once an evangelist displayed behind the pulpit a orude 
painting of a sinner being held by the hair of his head over a flaming 
lake of fire, and in his sermons gave us adequate warning. 

Soon after I Joined the church, I became concerned about the 
salvation of my closest friend, a boy of ny own age, Basil Hayes, g on/ 
of a local dootor. Out behind the barn I talked with him most earnestly, 
saying, "Basil, you don't need to go to hell. Come over and Join our 
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ehuroh and be eavad." He proved to be recalcitrant and went on his 
unr seined way aa a Baptistl '/hat was a day ox' religious debates and I 

A 

have a vague memoiy of a spirited oontest between a Church of Christ 
preaoher and a Baptist. 

Our Sunday School class for boys and girls nt in one oorasr of th 
single-room ohuroh, and was taught by an elderly Oe rwn, Brother Pott,. 

At the beginning of eaoh session he would say. "Sow children, where shall 
we find our Bible lessen for the dayV" And he would open the Bible at 
random, put his finger on a verse, and that would be the text of our 
lesson, r e believed that evept verse of the Holy Book was equally 
Infallible and suitable for instruction, Sunday f.ohool literature was 
then looked upon as a dangerous innovation. No musical instruments were 
per silt ted in the church, sxoapt a tuning-fork from vhioh we got the 
pitch for our hymna. 

For some reason I never became morbid in fear of hell fire, perhaps 
beoauee I was so sure that I would never go there. My understanding of 
religion was narrow and bigoted, but a source of inspiration and discipline. 
Mother believed, that to spare the rod wets to spoil the ohild, and often 
acted on that principle. The Sabbath, which was Sunday with us* was 
strictly observed. T’e were allowed to take walks and to read, but not 
to go fishing or to play checkers. Of course, our home was never defiled 
by a deok of playing cards. Many years later I remoter that mother was 
scandalised when she found that a boarder had sniggled a bottle of gi^r 
ale into the ice-bex. She admonished him never to do it again, saying, 

"This is a respectable home," 

Mother kept us away from the rough peotion gang down by the railroad, 
and only a few times did I overhear dbaoenc stories. ”e subscribed to 
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The Youth 1 e Companion and eagerly devoured every word of It. Mother 

loanaeod to buy ft few books and we borrowed others from neighbors. Of 

* 

course, there was no public library In the town. I remember especially 
the 0. A. Hernty and Horatio Alger stories, which assured us that suoooss 
always oohob to good, and thrifty boys. Two of ay oloso friends made 
good in a big way, Tom Currie booomlng President of tho Prosbytorlan 
Thoologioal Seminary in Austin, end Basil Hayes making a name for himself 
as a doctor In Oklahoma City. There was a oopy of Charles Kingsley's 
Hypatia in the house, but we boys were not permitted to rood it beoause 
it would fill our minds with improper suggestions. 

My childhood days In Lott wore happy and satisfying. Mother was 
one of the most devoted and eaorifioial individuals I heve eve? known, 
always doing without things for herself In order that we might have more. 
She was a tireless worker, strict in her devotion to high principles, 
and constantly oonoe'.’rted that we should do right. Sh© had strength vs 
will to a rare degree. By nature T was buoyant mud expectant, and 
Oftxmot remeatoer any times of brooding and melancholy. Nothing seemed to 
get me down. I did well In ny classes, enjoyed reading, mi oestfully 
olayed games. Mother's unhappiness over tho death of little Bessie and 
father's going did not prove to be contagious. To an amazing degree ray 
recollections are joyous. 

r e Vi ft Lott because of Perry's health. He had pneumonia two 
winters in auooossion and the local doctor warned that another attaok 
might take him away. Mother beoan® so alarmed that she decided that wo 
would move to sunny California. From tho Chambers of Comrasroo in Santa 
Barbara aial Pasadena we received beautifully colored folders showing the 
glories of the respective cities. I can still remember our excitement as 
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wa argued among ourselves btfore Avoiding upon Pasadena. Mother ooldour 
house pwd lot for f650 oash, We paoked our household goods and sent them 
by freight, end soon, on April 12, 1905, Ihe Southern Padfie »« baerlng 
u« to our nev hem, Mother paoked enough ♦*♦««* fried oh 1 ok on, blsoulto, 
eakes and pies to satisfy us until ire readied our destination. Thus 
Perry 1 s health me the first of many aatoupremc Incidents which swerved 
our lives Into different channels. 









Chapter 8 


AS A HOTEL BELLHOP IN PASADENA 

Upon arrival in Pasadena, mother Raided that leak should at one© 
enter taelnaes college for the training *hich would enable him to become 
the ehiaf breadwinner of the family. I got a job as delivery bey for the 
old Boston Store, and my work fra a done on a b ley ole with a wire basket 
attached. The riding up and down the hills of the oity developed my leg 



’*• thrown fro » hl * hor ^f wui upon regaining consciousness, exclaimed, 
"Mist a nighty upheaval of all nature.** 

J a job with better pay, as a bellhop at the U Cs.ee Grande 

Hotel, on Colorado Street. I can't recall the salary I received, but it 
*es supplemented by gratuities. On Christaday I received the liberal 
fortune of ten dollars in tips. My ,erk was the usual running of errand.. 
Our hotel did not handle liquor, but frequently I was sent across the 
street to Hotel Maryland to bring a bottle to a patron, .My console™*. ■ 
bothered ns but I did not know shot else to do. One morning in carrying 
a breakfast tray to the manager's wife, I stumbled and emptied it on her 
as she was stretched out in bed. 

In the meantime Leak had finished business colle ge and obtained a 
position as bookkeeper at the Brand Ltnufacturing Coming, on South Pair 
Oaks Avenue. After some months at the hotel, I was offered a job at 


I 
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the sfti m piece. Vy new v/ork v.-ab eat limiting bide on sash end doer eantmots. 
1 wes teu^kt to reed blueprints tu-S to calculate the lowst price for which 
the oompany could afford to tate a Job, hed other duties In the, of floe, end 
ooo&e lonally did some work at one of the maohlnes In the shop. Beth Leek 
end I hold those positions until we mowed from "aaadena. 

Before dayllpjtt on the moraine of April 18,1903, we were awakens* by 
mother oelllng us to oam quickly. She sold that somebody was shaking her 
• @ looked but there mi no one under the bed. Uter we leeumed thet 

tdiut hed frightened her vms the earthquake kAleh hed been felt over much 
of the state end hed rooked Sen Frmoieoo, destroying the water-supply 
system, end with the fire destroying property to the value of BOO million 
dollars, and taking BOO lives. 

We hed to watoh our pennies, but mother permitted us to go to the 
old Ostrich Pam, end on Hew ' oar* s day we attended the Tournament of 
Rose*, and were goggle-eyed at the chariot renes, which *ere the main 
attraction in thoM des/©?_. ^ 

^ We attended the Central Christian Church, of which the Revered 
M. fowling was minister, and were regular in attendanee at Sundey 
* ooralng aervioe, Christian F.ndeavor and evening sorvioe* leak 
and I won a prise for memorising the most Pit-Is verses, and were rewarded 
with a fi*s« trip to Mount l*ew on the fnolined railway. later 'a three 
beys ollnbed to the same spot, and In coming down forsook the trail for 
a more dlreot route and almost ran into serious trouble. ”> made an 
occasional trip to the beaoh and enjoyed swimming in the ocean. 

Wo loft Pasadena because mother was dote mined to prevent Leak from 
marrying the young lady, he had so looted. Mother strongly disapproved 
of her and said that she was not worthy of him. ’hen leak resisted her 
entreaties to break off the whole affair, mother took dr&stlo aetlen. 

She announced that we we moving baok to her old horns in Louis ism. 
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And this did. On the continental divide, It takes Just & pebble to 
s r vrvo wtir from Its eastward course and send it into the Pacific eosrn. 
So it trms with mother*s disapproval of Norths, The oouree of our lives 
t'lg.g diverted Into entirely different channels fro* vhst would hove been 
the oase if Leek end Martha hed been married end we had remained in 
Pasadena, vhere m were heppy and enjoying, life to the utmost. In all 
probability I would never have mot iry wife, gone to Prake, or traveled 
with Sherwood Eddy. At any rate, wo boarded the train for New Orleans, 
vie Salt : <dce City, Colorado end northwest Toxms. 

Aa T look baek on mother*s decision to leave California, the 'bought 
comes that perhaps the above explanation is toe oloss to the surface. The 
deeper reason may have been the leading of Cod. Many times ay life has 
been turned In new dirootions by apparently trivial factors. Feeble is 
our understanding of the workings of Cod, and donas Is the oloud of 
systery which enshrouds us. 







r 
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Chapter 3 

IK THE PB’KT ^TOODS OF LOUISIANA 


1L t * 4 * cAr^l^ 

(? » JL " ■ U ' 

<*">*-. I li,l ( y 


®« want directly te the old plantation home, idler# Undo Leon, 

Aunt Burnett, and their daughters Inez end I da lit, were living. We stayed 
with them for some weeks, during which we v* sited iramy aunts and eounslns 
in that perish. Uncle Leon was engaged in the logging end timber business* 
Oxen were still being used in pulling the wagons and in farming* At that 
tine virgin pine time stretoSed in every direction, and in the swamps 


the supply of eypress teemed inexhaustible. I remember how far one eould 
go in the woods without enoountering a village beoause Uncle loan once 
asked me to do an errand for him in Franklin ton, twenty-five miles 
distant* ’Tien T protested that I did not know the way and vould get 


lost, he assured me that ”aud had a lcean swnse of direction end would 


safely guide me. Off *• went through dense timber in which an axe had 

“T 

hardly been pu^, mile after mile, seeing scarcely a soul and few houses 
all day. My uncle had been correct, Maud knew the trail and carried re 
to the exaot spot where I wanted to go, 'feud was a mule. On the return 
trip she was equally sure, and as wb neared home her pros quickened, 

In those fifty miles on the back of a mule J had. leisure to wee a lot 
of trees* 


Rio was the nearest stop on the recently conetruoted Kew Orleans and 
Great Northern Railway, wMeh we called "the Hoggin." Bogalusa was about 
fivs miles away, lake ''ent chart rain was thirty miles distant, and another 
thirty miles across it was New Orleans. 'Four years before in Bogalusa 
the Ore&t Southern Lumbor *'111 had begun cutting and sawing timber, end 
soon it booame the largest saw mill in the world. In thrity-alx years 
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it'™, t. .r»n4 loo Million dollars to cutting untold billion, of fort 


of luaiber* 

The wood, ■» toll of, quin-ale and no ofton *ot thorn, or maro 
pr.oi.oly. toot at them. 1 *111 nto, romemtor My -a*"-* •* «" 

OM IIP. a forwr .law. oho had remato.d with th. M. ftolly. «"**> •” 
n rqulrrol which wa. quit. toai.lbl. to uo. and wito mro ato bring hi. 
d«n>. Thar. -or. olid turkay. to th. .W. and one. 1 brought on. ho™ 
.. a trophy - and a dollotoo. mtal. One. I mi-sad. S.»r.l ^ 

of ralattoaa tad' com. total touroh for Sunday dlnnor. Phil, putting to. 
horoaa to tta bam. I ».w a flo* fading. slipping tot. th. hou... I 
got a loaded atatgun. orawlad along to. tom. until oithto firing ran,, 
and lot go. Story turkey flow away unharmed, and all 1 got woo a aotoro 
looturo fron mother (Or doaoorattog th. Sabbath and bringing dlagraoo 
up« hor. Heerby wa. th. Paarl Hirer tod many ttaa. w. ftohod from it. 

bank,, look aorooa th. water to th. state of Ifto.to.lppl- 

Attar our took, of totting. » motod twonty-fto. nil., to Covington 


mar tho Uko, in tho hope that wo boy, ooulo find work. Aftor a dl,- 
ap point tog .hart tony. wo triad Prenkltoton. whom took and I tor. 
employed in a gromry .tore. *>thar .oon bowm oonatoood that Uul.lBia 
wa. not the b..t place for u. ond decided that w. would tato to Houston, 
boat atoyod in rrtokltoton tor oom month. .. that a llttlo monay -nuld 


continue to come into the fwilly exchequer. 
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Chapter 5 

EVENTFUL 'FANS IN nou.TTON 


• ;* -u^ $ 


“ rri ” d *" He "’ t “ «“ *!>rtl 12, 1907 (b.foro 1 wo, to be seventeen 
«B Auguet). emetly to dm* , day. twc y.. r . >ftjr „ j9p>rt#(1 

I-«. Agin mother looVod formra t. our future „* d„id ed ttat x AMlt 

ant * r ’ W,lnM * ° #I1 ' E *' »* U * ^ *»• 1» p .«.den*, S. I «r.ll,d to 
0.11.5. for th. bookkeeping oouree, before taking ehorthtod u* 
tenting. Th. ..vorliy ,f „ .oononi. prompt .d ™ t . .tudy h.rd „d 
Alone •• rapidly .. poo.iblo. After thre. month., 1 shifts t . «, 
rt.rth.nd deportment, .11 unooneeioue of my f,t». There I met . fiv.-f.ot, 
J.t-bl.ok h.lrrt, deep-brown eyed young 1.^ from who.. eh,™ 1 h.ve „t 
o...p.d to thi. d.y, Ain. Folio by ton., until .h. oh„g,d lt ,.,. n y. ar , 
later to Mrs* Kirby Pago, 

Th. .1... to rtorthtod wo. moving too .lowly f„ m., .. It ... n.oo..,ry 
to get out aid h.lp support th. felly, ,o I asked Fr.fi.,„ Ato„,rth if it 
v»uld b. Poeeible to go footer. B. r.pli.d ih.t . young lody hrt nrt. th. 

, “ B , " 4 U “* ta fro . .pooui .I... for f,„ or of ue. 

Thu. no re re thro™ into dolly end intimot. oontaot. B.for. „ erohtoged 
l.tt.ri written in ehorthond end begto going pl.ooe together. 

K? flr ' t 3 ® 1 ' os * ethnographer woo in th. offio. of th. Ziegler Cottto 
Br.k.r.8. Company. ty employ., », . kind-h..rtrt but gruff ond prof™ old 
wn. After n few month., I obt^nw! . po.itlon .t th. n»w T. M, c. A., en d 
b.5« taking dlct.tion fro. ’. a. Soott. th. f,.n.ml s.oreffy, to . .hrt on 
the ildowtlk b.for. th. M building wo, drtio.trt. Before y..r h.d to.™ 

X boo.™ Beeement G.or.tory. with r.eponelblllty for eup^vi.ing th. dimming 
Prtl tod bowling elleyi. By that tin. X hrt ov.r,™ v „ r ly „,tl« th.t 
bowling wo. a .Inful *™. Thon X boo.™ Boy., -; or k Soor.t.ry, art ,.„ t 
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by the Houston Association on e trip to Omaha, Chicago# Cleveland and 

Buffalo* to study boys’ work in those oitlas. I reoeivod groat enoouraga- 

four 

n»nt and mu oh practical assistance from Jfan of the ablest secre¬ 
taries in the o cun try • Ponison* Crosby* Craokal and Cotton* Before me 
la an old photograph taken at Niagara Falla, with darby hat, stiff collar 
and all* I remained with the Houston Association for more than three 
years# last position being that of Assistant to the General Secretary* 
I. E. Hunger* who was like a father to ms* 

Not long aft r we arrived in Houston* leak earns and found employment 
as bookkeeper in the Y* K. C. A, later he transferred to a cash and door 
manufacturing company. n erry»s first Job was with Lalller the grooer, 
before working on the streetoard as conductor, Atfore he was eighteen* 
with mother*8 consent* he enlisted in the Navy and served in the waters 
of China and the Philippines* We lived at 606 1’oKlnney, where the Houston 
ruolic Library now stands* Hwo blocks away was the old T. Kx W, House 
estate* where Colonel E. House lived for a time* before ho beooma 
Intimate vlth Woodrow Wilson*. On the way to the Y. M. C. A*# we passed 
tha lumbar yaid of Jesse H, Jones * who was to bocosjo rich and famouo* 

I vsas fond of handball and played so often that I became quits a 
shark at it* Onoo ’”9.Iter Hardcastle and I represents d the Hous ton 

I 

Association in a handball match at Galveston* I enjoyed tennis tjoA 
„ learned to play ^oll# later '•■ijifttefc tha Houston doubles championship 
teamed with R. H# Spenoer* 

I joined the Central Christian Church, under the Reverend A, F. 
Sanderson. In 1910 he was succeeded by the Reverend ’ v illla» S. Lockhart* 
a graduate of the University of Chicago Plvinity School, a liberal and 
forceful preacher* Every Sunday found ue at Sunday School* in a class 
teguth by ’ llliam W, ’"lie on, morning ssrvioe, Christian Endeavor, and 
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evening rorrlen I began to make short talks at Christian Endeavor, and 
one e Ten In; Mrs* Lookhart said to me, "Kirby, you ought to be a preacher* 

Then Ur, Loobhart came to the T. M. C, A, one afternoon and talked to me 
In the lobby, sqrlng that he would help me to get through college in 
preparation for tho ministry. 

During the sunnier* of 1909 and 1910, I attended the Y* M* C. A. 

Snsrter Soho el at Lake Genova, Wisconsin. Sere I came Into olosc oontuot with 
Association secret arise fram all over the widwaat said southwest* A.Bible 
course under the veteran I, E„ Brown influenced me greatly. And I own* to 
know Uncle Robert V oldensail, one of tho first Y. M. C* A, seoretarlos and 
perhape the most beloved man In the brotherhood. Before me now is a copy of 
the Chicago Reoord«iTerald which he handed ' o ra when he had finished reading 
It on July 28, 1910, On the front pege is a cartoon poking fun at the 
notion of the Hoard of Health In Aurora to the affect that "rll persona must 
take a bath onoe a week." Also an announcement that barren 0, Warding had 
been nominated for Governor of Ohio. 

Let us go back to the story of Alma Folse. Her father, Louie D, 

Folse, was of French parentage, and her mother was Mlnne Annie Heard. Her 
father ran a florist ship in Houston, <md then worked as carpenter and 
millwright. Alma war born on September 28, 1890* Her younger sister was 
named Johnnie Louise, who later went te Baylor University and married John 
L, Doleon. Her brother Wilfred A. married Iris Dement, Alma's father 
diod when she was twelve, and Is.ter he mother married James U. batman, 
who worked in the Southern Paoifio shops. The family *ent through hard 
times and Alma 'worked for a wh lie 5.n an overall factory, before entering 
business college. After several temporary positions, she became steno¬ 
grapher at the Fidelity Cotton 011 and kratfctttxfcws Fertiliser Company, 
and subsequently served also as company telegrapher, at the high salary of 
^1,000 per year. 
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From the beginning days at Massey# Aim and I were drawn together and 
soon we’-® keeping steady company* She also joined the Central Christian 
Church# and our Sundays were almost completely absor^d In the ao'ivitles 
there* Much of ay courting ^ae done via the streetcar* since they lived 
In Houston ^eights. ’"'ell do I remember that their house was five blocks 
from the ear line# and once on a rainy light I slipped end full In the mud# 
arriving at her door In a condition that had better not be described. After 
two years we became engaged# on February 20# 1910* That ms a memorable 
oooaslon# not only beoause she promised to many me# but because after my 
proposal had been aooepted# she would not permit me to kiss her# eo strongly 
conditioned had she been against the Idea of kissing before marriage. Tima 
marched one# we set the date for our marriage# and Alma purchased the cloth 
for her wedding dress# 

Then an Idea hit us like a tornado. The first suggestion of It earns 
from Mrs# Lockhart and then from her husband# perhaps I should become a 
minister. Alma and 1 talked fbout it frequently end beoams oonfused about 
our plane* Then one evening th# Lockharts invited us to their home to talk 
things over. They presented the call of the ministry In glow!In colors 
ud made light of the d iff ioultles that I would encounter In getting through 
eollege end seminary* As we left their house and were on the sidewalk# 

Alma took me by the lapel of y oeat# looked me In the !pyos# and said# 

* Young man# you are going to coll* gel” 

At the Y. M. C, A.# Mr. hunger added his word, aa did his Mr. Scott# 
who was then in business in Houston# So Aim paoked away her wedding 
cloth# In spite of her mother’s strong disapproval of delay, and we 
reoonolled ourselves to a long wait before beginning wedded life together. 

mother was favorable te my leaving home aad going to eellege# although 
this would man that she would be compelled te support herself by taking 
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in roosora and doing out aid a sowing* Mother was always Ilka that* shs 
put our welfare a boro hsr own oanfort, Parry was soon to Join the Havy. 
Lsah and Horaa Sloke hod nsirrled and they had noved to California, leaving 
mother alone la Houston. A hundred times I hava askod myself If 1 did the 
right think In eheoslag that Biojwnt to loavs' mother, even though It was 
for the purnoso of ofulpplng ryaolf for fuller eorrlco. 



Chap-tor 6 

REWARD IK Or EXPERIENCES AT DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


^ t y ii ;/ 


Ky four years at Brake were happjr exhilarating, and rewarding „ 

' * 

in-i&ientifu 1.jaa&aurSj, I was blessed with robust health and abounding 
energy, had a high purpose in being there, was completely absorbed in 
what I ms doing,(and received a constant flow of letters from Alma, ? 

1 had chosen Drake because the Bible College (now the Divinity 

“ 1 

School) prepares students for the ministry of the Disciples of Christ 
(Christian Church), and because of the ooncluslon that it would be 
easier to work ay through in a oity the else of res Moines. I was 
offered a part time Job at the oity Y. },t, c, a,, but aooeptod instead 
stenographic work as secretary to lean Kirk of the Bible College, and 
later for Valter S, Atheam and Coaoh John L. Griffith. 

# 

II 

During ny day at Drake we came under the influence of a gifted 

and devoted group of teachers. Professor Athearn and Professor Martin 

*"> 7 "7 jU rJ 4-i 

guided mo safely through the period of transition from one point of v* / ’ ™ 
view in religion to a more vital and satisfying experience. The 
Reverend Charles S. Sfedbury, minister of the University Christian 
Churoh, made an incalculable contribution to ay pair it uni growth, I 
■was drawn closely to him, partly because in my opening weeks I was 
elected president of the Christian Endeavor society in the University 
Church, at that time the largest Christian Endeavor in the world, and 
was in aonetant touoh with him. Later ho ms to ordain me to the 
Christian ministiy. Two nights per week in sy freshman year were devoted 
to a boys* club at the downtown Central Christian Churoh, 

With Professor Martin I became especially intimate, partly because 
I did hie stenographic work for a year, and In my senior year graded 




philosophy papers In hie of flee. A class In New Teat ament Greek under 
Dean Norton was Intellectually end spiritually stimulating. He ms a dry 
wit enlivened the oln.se with guoh gene as on the ooe&sion when Bill 
Kelendy made a terrible boner in reciting, saying gravely, "Mr. ltelendy. 

If you ever see a specimen like that running loo as on the street, grab It 
by tha tall and bring It into olaso.” Onoa after he caught me napping in 
an alght o*olook class, he oalled me into hio offloe and oonoludad his 
admonition with the observation, "Mr. Page, you could get this Greek If 
you would," 

In Professor Stringfellow*s classes I was introduced to the writings 
of Tv'ftlter Rausehenbusoh, Y'e.shington Gladden, Francis Peabody and other 

pioneers of the social gospel. Hy major wae in Sociology under Professor 

«<£ 

Harriott, He was an unreconstructed individualist, spirit and Irascible, 
and thare was never a dull moment in his classes• See TJa used Herbert 
Spencer* s volumes as textbooks, and must have been one of the last classes 
in the world to do so. 

The contrast between Spencer and Rausehenbusoh m3 sharp indeed. The 
former maintained that the state should intervene only by punishing crimes 
against person and property, suoh crimes as are recognised by the oonnon 
sense of mankind - murder, arson, robbery, assault. Beyond this the state 
should not interfere with the individual, but leave him alone, Ialss«z-falre . 
Spenoer was opposed to tax-supported eduoation, public libraries, sanitary 
inspactIon by government officials, state management of the postoffiee, 
publio poor relief, factory legislation, public research, public museums, 
public parks and recreation centers, Profeesor Rausehenbusoh, on the other 
hand, was a Christian socialist, who looked upon the state as an instrument 
in the hande of eltlsens to be used in promoting their oonmen welfare. 
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It would hare boon difficult to have had an experlenoe more pro¬ 
vocative of thou^it than to shuttle back and forth from the classes of 
Profaasor Harriott and Profeasor Stringfellow. Both were excellent 
teachers* One® in Professor Harriott* s clues, a football player by the 
neuaB of Zoo Crowell asked him* "Bhjr is it# professor, that your argument is 
always the same as that of a saloon keeperT" And for the reminder of the 
class the fur flow, while the professor* s eyes flashed and nervously he 
tossed his bunch of keys up and down* Once In class I was fool-hardy enough 
to whisper to John Qratton, *Watch me get him!" Alas, my challenge wag 
overheard anil accepted, and before he hed finished with ns, was my face redl 
Professor Harriott would not have thanked ne for saying it, but he was a 
major factor in my becoming a socialist Christian. As a friend he was 
warm and solicitous, and it was he who later handed me a Phi Beta Kappa 
key. I received special attention in a freshman course in English when 
Miss Jordan read one of ny theme papers to the class - as a flagrant 
example of how not to do it* I did well enough in grades to be awarded 
the Holmes Cowper Trophy which vent to the athlete with the highest average 
grad os for the four years, receiving 13 A* s, 22 B's, 12 C*s, and 2 T>*s* 

I was elooted to Helmet and Spurs, the senior honorary soolety* 

III 

1 was up to iy neok in student activities from the moment of arrival 
being 

on the dasgms, ^tjdac% older than most freshmen and with wider experience* 

In tbs pushball contest, with a eix-foot inflated sphere, I raa the first 
to reach the ball, much to ny phyeioal discomfort, being hurled back when 
the more experienced sophomores moved forward in solid phalanx. In the 
annual fight, we freehnen used eggs of anolent vintage, buying 36 dozen 
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for a total of twenty oento. With my own hair dripping with yollow yokes, 
on opponent was down when he entreated tbb to let him get the egg out of hie 
oyee. One night before a big game we climbed out on the high roof of Old 
llaln and inched our way to the boll tower and left our calling oard on the bell. 

OTpejHBo M tonnlg I won flee fall and gpring university 

tournamonts, and eueoeeded in winning the state Interoellegiato tennis 
ohaoplonehlp In sy junior and senior years, and in those years teamed with 
Hues K1ohoIson to win the state doubles championship. Truthfulness demands 
the admission that oolleg® tennis in those days was primitive in contrast 
tmtx te the quality witnessed In college matches today. Years later, after 
1 had taught our son all the tennis he knew, on the oourts of Whittier 
College, Say trimned me severely and as we walked off said in a con¬ 
descending tone, "The trcubic with you, dad, is that you don*t know how 
^ V' to hold your raoquetV 

Basketball was an attractive sport for me and I managed to win ny 
letter three tines as a guard. Colleges often have peak/ years in 
succession in a given oxtxtt sport. Tell, ow basketball teams for ny 
throe years always were in the valley, losing most of our big games. Ware 
we surprised, therefore when onoo we walloped Nebraska! In looking over 
ola dippings, I notice theee soores* Iona State 11, Brake oj Nebraska 
21, Brake 4f (Jrlnnell 57, Brake 4, If there had been professional basketball 
* u 18 ^ those days, it is oertain that I would not have boon tempted to 
turn from the ministry. 

In ay Junior year I was editor of The Quax , our college annual, 
and for several weeks before rublioation actually spent eight and ten 
hours per day on it, I Joined a local fraternity. Kappa Lambda, which 
Uter become a looel chapter of the national fraternity. Alpha Tau Omega. 
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After leaving Drake I came to the oencluaion that national fratoralties 

T 7 D 

are nAfc desirable on a college oampus, and returned ny pin. In the 
spring of my freshman year, I was sleeted president of the ooliege Y. m, 

A* v * 8 r 0 - 9 Ieoted for three successive years, ohiefly beoause of 
■y experience in Houston, During part of this time I was almost equivalent 
to an employed secretary, without the salary! 


One of ay vivid recollect ions Is the rejoinder that invariably oaa» 
from Sarry laaoh when I enquired, "How are you doing this morning?" In 
melancholy tones he would reply, "Oh, Pm feeling a little feak and weeble 
this morning.” 

During the Christmas vaoation, 1912, the Drake Y sent & Cospel ?eam 

to kanson, for evangelistic meetings and personal work among the young 

n 

people of the cownunlty. This wao a wonderful experience for mo. 


'Hum 

On Uaroh 26, 191S, ^Imak wrote to me that "Jeeue will eons again in 
1916.,, There are six or eight different lines of propheoiee that all 
point to 1915. 1 am in earnest! • •I am satisfied that your college 
education will soaroely be over when H« comas.* His long argument did 
not convince me, and I wrote that I would file his let tor sad see. Vter 
he said that he was mistaken about the year 1915, but was confident of 
the speedy return of our Lord* 


17 


Student preaching w&e an experience that I greatly enjoyed during 
sy years at Drake. I had oome to the university for the purpose of 
equipping ay self for the ministry and had learned to make short talks 
in Houston and Pea Woines, so T we la ome the invitation from Marvjn Salisbury 
to preach ay first sermon in Redfield, where he was student pastor, 2h 
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th* spring of 1912 I thus began aj preaching Ministry. A fsw weeks later 
Dean Kirk gave m» a chance to try out for a church of ay cam. I took the 
train to Udell, laid over five hours waiting for another train to Bunch, 
where I preached on Saturday night. Sunday morning and Sunday night. At 
the morning service while I was preaching ay notea blew off the pulpit end 
landed under the front seat. I gravely miked down and got them and con* 
tinned ray sermon. At the conclusion an alder arose and a aid. brethren and 
slatere, it is not right that this young man should 00 me all the way from 
Fes Moines and pay his own expenses, so I'm coming rcxnd around.” "/hen he 
poured the offering on the communion table and counted it, he again arose * 
"There is not enou.-^i here to pry the young man*s expenses, so Pm coming 
again!” They invited Lie to return every two weeks, and I reoelved about 
s i per trip above r&llraod fare. In returning I had to change trains 
again, with a Ion;?: wait, reaching Tea Moines an Monday -aerning just In 
time for ay first olass. 

For tiro next three years I was student pastor of the Christian Church 
at Monteith, in Guthrie County, about fifty miles from Dos Moines, going 
out every Sunday and preaching twice. This proved to be a wondeVful 
experience. The people were warm and appreciative, and the supply of 
fried chicken seemed inexhaustible. Usually I went out on Saturday morning 
and had tine to visit around, but when the pressure at college was heavy, 
on Sunday morning I would take an early train to Menlo, since there was 
no Sunday train to Monteith, and someone would meet ms. One Sunday the 
snow was so deep that the roads were blocked, and in helping the driver of 
the sleigh to dig out, I froze ay feet, ^frea we finally got to Monteith, 
Alioe 3ced told me to take off r ,y shoes and bathe ay feet in kerosene and 
then in hot rater. I shivered into the pulpit just in time to begin 
ay senaonl 
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My first ■ turner vacation was spent in Houston, working for the 
T. *■« C, A, It was wonderful to be with mother again end to see Alum 
almost o oust ant ly. On Beoember S, 1912, mother was married to Georgs 
Washington Murry, and. mowed to Oklahoma, He was much older than she, 

Formerly ha had stayed with his sister in bott, who was living next 
deer to us • He had stated out a olalm In Oklahoma and wad living alone. 
The next stumer 1 attended the student conference at Late Geneva, Wiscon¬ 
sin, and then .made a brief visit to see Alma. In Houston, and went on to 
see mother. From the railwsy station at Gage, I rode with, the mil 
carrier In his haok to mother's place, 48 miles from the railroad. At 
that time they were living in a dug-out, a sod house with only the roof 
above ground, The next year they built a comfortable horns, Turing 
iV/ third earner, I went again to the Geneva student conference, spent 
some tine in canvas ain for subscriptions to Public Opinion (without 
much suoooss) and went to Houston late in the summer, 

▼ 

Attendanoe at student conferences played a formative cart In ny 
experience at flrate, In February, 1912, I was sent as a delegate to 
the State Missionary "onferenoe, Xx at Cornell College* The impression 
made upon me was deep and enduring, A few weeks later ^11 Swart*, 
a p a or eh ary of the Student Volunteer Movement, visited our campus, and 
made a strong appeal to me to consider foreign work as my life vocation. 
Thoughtfully he followed up with a letter whioh is before r® now In 
whloh he asked If I had been able to reach a deoion "to go to this 
largest field of aervloe for the ranter," After the Cornell con¬ 
ference, I had written to Alma about the possibility of our going to 
the foreign field, A few weeks earlier I had written to Alma* "I was 
thinking the other day that I hadn't Tad a roal rest of any length since 
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we moved to Houston* nearly aeven year* ago** In those days ay «aergy 
seemed te be unbounded* 

At the end of sy sophomore and junior years* I attended the student 
oonferenoe at ^a?c Genera, where I us greatly influenced by the addresses 
of John R* Mott, Robert E, Speer, Bishop Mo c onnell, Bishop Henderson, 

John Timothy Stone and other leaders* On the first of these ©consions, 

E. C, Carter, national secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in India, offered me 

the position of his privets secretary in India, It did not seen wise for <-7 7 

me acoept at that time, but after one of hie morln 3 addresses, Rex Cole 

ywd I did. act upon the 0 onviation whioh had boen forming in both our 

Kinds and signed the deolaration pf purpose oard of the Student Volunteer 

Movement, saying that it ms it our purpose te beooxae foreign missionaries* 

In ny junior year I was pres leant of the Student Volunteer Band, end 
put a lot of energy into it* Our early morning nestings of worship and 
fellowship were among the most enduring influences of sy college dayu, © 
enrolled fifteen delegates to the International Convention of the S, V, M. 
in Kansas City at the end of 1913 and the opening days of 1914* Alma 
came up with a delegation from Texas Christian University, where she was 
then a student, and we had r, truly marvelous experience together, as we 
listened to the moving addresses of John R. Mott, Sherwood Eddy, Robert 
E* Speer, Ullliam Jennings Bryan, and a host of other leaders, and made 
plana for our own future. Five of the ’ rake delegates eventually went 
to the forcing field. 

VI 

Alma and I dhanged our minds several times about the date of our 
wedding* but wo were married at a private wedding in Him study of the 
Central Christian Churoh* in Houston, by Mr. Lockhart, on Septembor 2, 

1914, end wont immediately to Fes Moines* 
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Our lust year at i rain was a glorious experience. Both of us took 
full courses. Tho ohuroh at Jfontslth raised ny salary to *17.60 per 
week, out of vhloh ws had to pay railroad fare, and Alma ofFen went with 
me for the Sundays there. In tlie spring I ms offered the position of 
City Evangelist of the Christicm churches of Dos Moines, and also approached 
about Urn besoming student T secretary at tho University of Gannas. w e 
were sew fully dot*mined to become missionaries ir. China, and decided 
to do further study before going* At that time I received a letter from 
Frank Sarrett offering me a position as office secretary at the banking 
School of Theology, at a salary of *600 per year, but we were npc yet 


ready for China* 

with 

Fean Brown of Tale divinity School assured me that a scholarship 
and outside employment, 1 would be able to earn expenses* Hr. Soott 
had written to the Hew Haven Y and I had received v.’ord that I could 
work there part time. He ware preparing to go to Yale, when, unex¬ 


pectedly, T received a call to the Morgan Faifc Christian Churoh in 
Chicago. Mr. Lockhart was passing through the city, enroute from the 
funeral of his father in Indiana, find talked with Mr, Kindred about 
me. The result was Ihis sail, at. a salary of ^20 per week. Thus for 
the eeoono time our lives were turned into a new ccurse by the influences 
of S, Lockhart, perhaps by the direct leading of Cod* 

At graduation I was ordained to the ministry of the fieclples 
of Christ by T 'r* Med bury, Y.lth an accumulated college debt of iix 
*800, we set our faces toward Chicago and the far Fast, 
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Chapter 7 

AT THE UNIVERSITY ok CHICAGO AMP PREACH I17G IN MORGAN PARK 

Snon after graduation we went to Chloage, and moved into & email 
apartment in Korgan Park at *20 per month, and I enrolled in the University 
for the eiui®»r sees! 1 . The Morgan p ark Christian Churoh wae only a mission 
of the Englewood Christian Church, of «doh the Reverend C. S* K indred mei 
minister. It had only a few members and servioos were held in tho audit¬ 
orium of the Morgan ^ark Military Aoadeny. The oantraot oallod for r v/ 
servioos with the church on Saturday, Sunday and Wednesday evenings, with 
the reminder of sy tine available for work at tho university, 

?fe greatly ejoyed ur werk, I preaehed twiee on Sunday and made a 
talk at prayer—meeting. Preparation of ny sermons wee taicen seriously, 
ftid encouragement was reoeived from the response of the eongregatio >» 

It required nearly on hour on the atrestgar to go from Morgan Park to 
tho university, but T learned to beoome absorbed in a book. The ooursas 
at the university rone inspiring and proveoatlve of thoupjit. I profited 
especially from those of Graham Taylor snd Charles R. ^endersen* Many 
outstanding ministers oasts to the university ohapel. As a partial 
requirement for the cw Master’s degree, I wrote a history of tho 

Y, M. C, A, in China, but was destined to leave the oampus before the 

end of the year, after a stay of eight months* 

On January 21, 1916, Pad Elliott, of the Student Y, suggested the 

✓ 

possibility of ny becoming secretary to Sherwood E ddy and traveling with 
him. Ala* and I were challenged by the thought of having intimate content 
with such an outstanding Christian leader, end going with him to tho 
various mission fields. As preparation for our proposed work in China, 
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sueh an experience would be ideal. So on the a use day I wrote to New 
Tork offering nyself for thin posit ten if it were open. Three day* 
later B. R. Berber replied that it was not pr&otioable to consider ny 
application because they wanted some one to begin immediately and o<Mld 
pay only the salary of an unmarried nmn. 

Alne. and I then made one of the oniolal deoialone of our lives. Tie 
were cflnvinoed that I ought to have this experience if possible. So we 
plunged. I wrote to Barber that if he had given the only two reasons why 
ny nfltne was not being considered. I would cone at onoe and accept whatever 
salary was available. On February 24th I had sm interviews in Chlei ■» 
with Fletcher Brockman and Sherwood Eddy, and was assured that a position 
would be available. Mr. Eddy hnidxi said that he was not free to oommlt 
himself until he received word from Paul Danner In India, to whom he had 
made a proposal. 

Xlrby Jr. was bom on January 2, 1916, Sunday morning, in ample time 
for me to preach at the eleven o*olook service. Soon after this biessed 
event word a am© that mother was seriously side, so Alma and the bey went 
immediately to be with her in Oklahoma, 



j<rooknan wrote on Mardh 7th, urging me to oome at once to New 
ork to serve for two months as secretary to Sherwood Rddy and then go 
to Chin* as seoretary to Charles r ". *arvey, General Secretary of the 
Association there, >lm and I had agreed that I would go to Mew York 
idien a definite invitation was reoeived. Since there was still a possi¬ 
bility that Tanner would doollne, and because the offer to work with ^r, 
Ila rvey was so attractive, I did not hesitate to wire that I tos coming. 
The members of the church were willing to release me for this wonderful 
opportunity. Mr. Kindred and President Burnham of the home missionary 
society said that they felt that qr leaving would rot Jeopardise the 
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work of' he ehurch. So I abruptly terminated ray work at the university, 
and on March 1?;, 1916, boarded a train for Eov York and the unknown. 










Chapter 8 

FTTH SFEimo r > EDDY Uf fHR WAR ZONE 


4*rr*, ^ 

l^nr-Ctst 


Upon arrival in Now York I Obtained a room at the fin West Sido 
T and began work with Sherwood Ed<*. The offioo of th. International 
Connitteo was then at 124 East 28th Street, and won 1 was introduced 
to John K Mott, Riohard C. Versa and a wore of other men whose names 
I had Wn. The stenograjhio work with Mr, Eddy was congenial, and took 
“ frequently to h5s home in Forest Kill,. From the first moment, I was 
r-rrmly drawn te M re . Eddy, and quickly fon*d the judgment whioh * still 
hold that she was a saintly person. In time I came to know their daughter 

Margaret, their son Arden, and Mother Eddy, who was individual of casing 
seat and vitality, 

| In ° ne ° f ° Ur earl y conversations, M r . E d dy .aid that he expected 

me te be ready to shine his shoes if neoeseeiy, quickly adding that he 
would be glad te shine mine. After finishing dictation one morning, he 
paused for a moment and asked me, "Did you evsr notioe how men around 
here get their hair out?" And vhen I replied no, he said, "Why don't you 
take a good look?" The hint was suffioient and I abandoned my 'astern 
atyle of long, curly hair. Prom the beginning, Sherrood ^ddy was frank 
with me and expected me to be „e with him. In order to be able to help 
him Then he vms exhausted, I went to the Hotel Bi It mo re for a body 
massage and a little instruction as te hew to do it. 

I vmnt with him to the International Convention of the Y at 
Cleveland and heard rrmny outstanding speaker 3 . At the Employed Of floors' 
Conference at Caldwell. I was asked te take Acrm some of the important 
addresses, and to do some stenographic work for Dr. Mott. H e began 
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by .eying. "Thl. i. an Important and 1 hop. «u>t you will b. 

e.reful with lb - r«*r Hr. ?r.»ld«nb." and wont on rith . lone lett,r bo 

Woodrow moon. I r.oslT.d groat bonoflb fr« *•. *«* te 

ths jerthfleld student oonforonoo. On Sunder. 1 heard bh. great pro.<d. W . 
, : . w York City - Jonatt. Cadren. ’’•rkhurob. -oolfkln. Poodlok. 

■■ ’ 

m.rt. pooood by Mid .bill our fuburo wn. unoortoln. Than i-ord cam 
thnt fanner would moot Hr. Eddy In Europe. and ny h.«rb OMik. s “ t thU 
did nob »btl. bh. matter* beoau.. E. C. C.rbor. we. In »ew ^ ** «“ 
bin., brought pressure upon 1'ann.r to -main In India. At bh. ond of 
April — the fateful tel.gr.- oayl^ theb fanner w» remaining In Wta. 

Thu. narrowly did we ml.. going b. «hlna In UM. % »»«T ~ "* «* 
*1,600 per year, lnaboad of »ioh loos u» *® had onto 

On Hay 4bh Hr. Eddy .aid b. no ahrupbly. *If you had your .hole, 
of .baying rlbh no for here yuan, or besoming hr. Vott*. ...robary, *1* 
would you ehooset" lb ...» that ' r. Mott hud nad. a r.queat for olbhor 
MM* or myself a. hi. o..r.bary. -■ bold Wood Eddy tint ny flrrt 
bhought ■<*. that I would prefer bo work with him, and bhab prorod bo be 

my secoxu3 thovf^t w "roli » 

four month, after I arrive In Sow Tor*. w. .*«»« « J “* 29th ^ 
England. «nrrtd Er^r «. my oabln mat.. » 0 h . d finlahod boo year, at 
Haroerd. ond b. baoo« one of bh. warmaab friend. I h„ T e oner had. 
Inter he wont bo jrl.on as a oonoolonbous objeotor, and to inland Chino 
.. . nio.ionury. before foxing a ooopor.blt. farm n«u- Sollna. Mln»U«. 

On. of our first .A-nrlnnoo. upon landing w. a al.lb to bh. sb.id.nb 
eenfer.no. at Swttlok. *leh i. .omabhing Ilk. «r hah. "on".. Eilbor 
gey «d A.lion r oonferenoae. I al.pt on a long •*•* '»>•' " lth •*'*" 

!n , tent with nlneb.« Irl.h-n f re- bublln and Bolfaab. Again I ™. 
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impressed with the spiritual power generated in these student oonferenees. 

Then I accompanied Mr. *'ddy as he began * tour of the war ornps in 
Scotland and acrose England. Both of s wore British T uni >rms. 
Our old rambling automobile was driven by Kies Sidney, and at night vm 
prooeeded without the benefit of headlights, because of wartime re¬ 
strictions against outdoor lighting. We saw the beautiful landscapes 
of Wales, Sootlend, and the lake country as we could not have done from 

the train. 

Ky amazement at Sherwood Eddy s power over audiences grew as 1 
listened to him night after night. Under the rough and tumble conditions 
of a war hut, with men constantly coming end going, above the elamor, hie 
clear and wistful voice pierced many a heart. He encouraged me to engage 
in personal conversations with soldiers, end soon I was sent to address 
meetings of soldiers in war huts. °n two oocasions 1 substituted for M . 
hddy *en he was unablf. to fulfill his engagements. Until the end of 
October he spoke almost daily, and had a steady stream of men ooraing 
to him for interviews. 

For p short time I was stationed in a T hut near Canterbury. One 
night we were routed out of bed for the siren, and vtim we rushed out 
and looked upward, we saw in the light of our feeble searchlights a 
Germs Zeppelin soaring above us. 'It dropped bombs on the nearby eity 
of Canterbury, killed several persons, and as our guns continued firing, 
disappeared over the Horth Sea, Inter we saw a Zeppelin brought down 
in flaming ruins over London. 

In the course of our moving about the British I sloe, I managed to 
▼isit nmny of the famous sights - oat mi ns ter Abbey, the oathedrals 
of St. Paul, Canterbury, York, Salisbury, Durham *d others, the Tower 
of London, the British Museum and library, Oxford, C&nbridge, Loch 
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Lomond , the Troesaohs, Fountains Abbey, f?tone ^enge, and the famous places 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow* 

A f.^Tvireble experience oaks shon Sherwood Eddy dictated r. book to 

weeks 

no in a single dayl For xw*tlw he had been speaking on the significance 

of suffering, end gathering material for a book ifcleh he sailed Suffering 

and the ar , One Sunday morning he began dictating at an early hour, and 

by night had completed the rough draft of the book, which v*as published by 

Longmans, Green and Company and had a wide olreulatli i. 

This constant oont&ot with solders and endless osmver sat ions with them 

raised in ny mind tlotxs serious questions about the righteousness of v«r. 

Not that I had any doubt as to which side I wanted te win. !Ty sympathies 

wore altogether with the Allies, and at that time I aooeptad the idea of 
solo 

German guilt for the war. Put more and more the esrrn otlem deep end with 
me that the method of war and the way of Christ are irreoonoilable* I 
began, to write dorm these oonviotions until I had a manuscript of forty 
pages* PHarwood Eddy did not agree with ny point of view, but ho was kind 

i 

oasjchxfca enough to send my manuscript to ? rinoipal C, S. Cairns, one of the 
great theologians of Scotland. Before me now is his comment, a fourteen- 
page closely handwritten letter. Sherwood also opened the way for me to 
talk about the question with ^rofessor xrjdjpwsbstKWOn Farquar eon and Pr, 

J, H* Oldham, On Cotober 20, 1916, 1 wrote home* "1 have just completed 
a forty page typewritten manuscript on Jesus and the T aking o f Human Life, 

I take the position that all war is oontrary to the spirit of Jesus.** I 
believe that the method of war la wrong* 1 was greatly strengthen in my 
position when Mss Maude Royden, the famous English preacher, wrote a letter 
of encouragement * 1 was also strengthened in ny position by 7r. -'enry 

Hodgkin, Quaker lewder and chairman of the newly formed Fellowship of 


Reconciliation* 
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On Nov moor 4th we resohed N ew York, having been sob* sine* 43^r 

/V 

20th. 1 rushed at onoe to Houston to see the folks, and boob Mm*, tho 

bey »wd I Tver# on tho way for a good visit with mother in Oklahoma. 

Nearly eight months had pasted since I had seen the*. T*e had a wonderful 

a*/**>\ 

week with mother, Mr. Murry, and ferry, who open returning from the «avy 

A 

had joined them in 1915, and v;ao helping with the farm work. Early in 
1918 he was drafted, and after training at Camp Travis, m« sent to Franoe, 
where he was badly gassed the day before the Araistlee. Alma, Kirby Jr. 
and I wont on to New York, where we had five glorious moths together, 
before I sailed again/ for the war sene with M r . Eddy. 

During this period Sherwood Eddy was spooking constantly in all 
parts of the oountiy, end 1 remained in Now York most of the tine, being 

kept busy in the office. My Sundays were given to a mission church in 

f 'l hj * 

Ridgewood Heights, Brooklyn. It began this way. The president ef the 
Disolples oity Missionary society teld me that they were & out to close 
this mission, whioh proved to be uneuoeeosful, but in tho meantime thay 
would be glad if I would supply the pulpit. When I began preaching in 
January, 1917, there were only seven members of the mission ohuroh, Hy 


tho end ef April this number had increased to fifty# twenty-seven of 
whom I hod immersed. Tho prespeets wore so encouraging that a minister 
was called, the Reverend Marvin Sansbury, who had roomed next door in 
igy freshman year at Drake and at whose ohuroh in Rodflold I had proaohed 
first sermon. 

During these months I continued te work on my manuscript on war, 
and finally submitted a much longer version to tho M ethodist Book 
Concern. They offered me hope, but on tho ore of America 1 s entrance 
into the war, on April 8, Dr, Downey wrote, "It might have been that 
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In ordinary times we would have teen glad to giro your views to our 
reading: public. - Tho manusorlpt was destined to reoeive many revisions end 
ro-writings before it ms subsequently published as Tho Swsrd or the Cross, 
The day before wo sailed Mr, Broofcman invited me to hie home and 
urged mo to consider working with Pr, Mott as his sundu^ stenographer. 
Prom tho steamer, I wrote to Alma in a letter which was taken aff at 
Sandy Hook by tho pilot, "I talked with Dr, Mott this morning and he urged 
me to corns with him for a year or two.* On tho voyage over I talked with 
Mr, Eddy about the natter, and after praying earnestly decided to remain 
with him for tho contemplated trip to tho Far East, And my conviction 5s 
strong that this was the leading of God, 

My oabln mate on the voyage was Maxwell Chaplin, whom I had met the 

summer before in the war sane and who was now the leader of a Princeton 

n 

delegation going over to servo in tho various * huts. Mr, Eddy was also 
taking over a group of evangelists for work in tho war oampe - Burris 
A. J enkins, Merton Bice, E, 0. Sellars, Henry Hitt Crane, "'"alter Jack 
She man, and Hober S, ^arper, Tho large party of us had frequent group 
meetings for discussion, worship, and training in personal work, "ore 
than over 1 began to experience the power of corporate prayer. 

As wo oame into tho area most vulnerable to German submarines, we 
slept with eur cl ether, on for two nights, A gentleman in Philadelphia 
had been generous enough to present Mr, and M r s, Eddy and rayseIf with 
special life-saving suits, sufficiently buoyant to keep one afloat for 
days. Then in bread daylight tho siren shrieked its warning that a 
submarine had been sighted. I rushed out on deck and there it was in 
plain sight. In sy excitement I did not notice the ship*e gun, and when 
it fired I Ju ped plenty high, as the torpedo oame toward us and missed 
ue by more yards. Afterward I thought of ay llfo-saoing suit in tho 


e&bln 
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landed at Bordeaux, traveled through beautiful Frrrnoe te Paris, and 

aerosc the channel to London. Our group was given a reception by the Lord 

M^ror at the Mansion House, and we were permitted to visit the famous 

Ct-arv 

Guildhall, There noerly^e^r crowned head of Europe had been entertained. 
The next day we were siren an address of weloorw by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught, son of Queen Victor la and uncle of His Majesty King 
George. In theea days Americans were welcomed in England. 

After a few days, ’^r. and 1 rs. Pddy returned to France to oonduot 
evangelistic meetings with the troops there, leaving me in London. Most 
of *y time was free x±Jtfc for evangelistic speaking in the huts. Until 1 
returned to France, I epefce almost every n^ght to soldiers from the 
British Isles, Canada, Australia, Hew Zealand and South Africa. D UP ing 
pnrt of this period Jaok Parker, one of our group, worked with me as 
soloist and leader of sengs. 

On July 4th I witnessed the biggest air mid of the war on London. 
About IOiSO in the morning I was standing at a window in sy room in the 
Thftoksray Hotel, across from the British Museum, when I heard the sound 
of anto-aircraft guns. I rushed to the street. In order that T might 
see what was happeneding. And there above us a mighty battle vas raging 
in the air, ’"hen I came to" I was standing in the middle of the street, 
gaaing into the sky in oen-mouthed astonishment, almost oblivious to 
what was going on about me. On the table before me now is a pieoe of 
shell that fell on the reof of the Thackeray and rolled into the alley. 

/t Brighton I had a long and memorable visit with Gipsy s mlth, tha 
famous evangelist. The response that I wee receiving to ny own message 
turned sy thoughts to a permanent oareer as an evazgelist, and I wrote 
te Alma that nothing short of dlreot evangelism will ever satisfy ice new," 
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Early 1 b August I want to Franca and in t- short tine was put In 
ohargo of an Amarlean Y hut behind the Verdun front, nib were at one of 
the camps nearest the fighting front. i4thin sound of the guns, and Indeed 
within range of the heavy artillery* Air raids were frequant. I remained 
there until time to leave for China. 

fe had expected to go via Russia and Siberia, but at that moment the 
Germans captured Riga, olosing that route te us. On the voyage across the 
Atlantic. Sherwood and ’Its. Eddy and I were accompanied by Smauel K. Shoemaker, 
later to serve in China and to baooae a famous rector in Sew York and Fitts* 
burgh# and Evan Thomas, brother of Borman, I was k»p busy with f V, Eddy’s 
new kx book, the early draft of whioh oontalned a chapter on the ethios of 
war. Sam, Evan and I all held strong paoifist convictions, and fervently 
we endeavored to oonvico Sherwood of the soundness of this position* Upon 
landing he was plunged into the war hysteria and had responsibility far 
rasing money for the war work overseas. In a letter to me on September 
26, 1917, he said that he had decided to matt omit the ohapter on the ethnos 
of war, because he was not clear which position ho should take* 

"e landed in New York on Sunday morning* I wort at once to the offioo 
and hurried to the files to see if any word had been cabled to me about the 
ooming of our second child, ' r here it was. announcing the arrival of Wary 
on September 2®d, two weeks before, on our third wedding anniversary. The ' 
cablegram had failed to reach me in Paris, ’“ithin four hours I vms on a 
train for Houston, end soon y.t.s hold lag Mary in my arms for the first time# 
and seeing Alma and Kirby Jr. after a eepnratlon of more than four months. 
yy mother, Perry wild I>eak, and all of ■* L lma’s folks were ' here and wo had 
a wonderful reunion. I had expected to be there only two days enroute to 
Vancouver, but the China oeTr^aign war postponed in order that -'V* Eddy 
might, help to raise the budget of thirty-five millions for Y mr work. 
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Sino# I would bo leaving for China early In the year. It seemed test.for 
Aim and the children to oontinue dividing time between Houston and 

*r- 

Oklahoma, and after two weeks 1 returned to *w York. 

Dr. Idlarwm proposed that upon my return fron Chinn 1 should take 
up the work of olty nlsslonr ry for the Disolplas In *ew Tark. end Dr. 
Willett «u Rested that I boo one oity missionary of the Dlsolples In 
Chioa^o* hut I we* not ready to rnake a doolslon. 

Early In January* 1918, I otartecl for Vancouver, by way of Houston, 
tdisre I had a grand visit with *y family. On January 18th, I wrote 
to A let a, juat before soiling for Chino, that I had talked with 1 , d^y 
about our oUna following the trip, and ho had sue seated that m oo"* 
to Colusfcla and °nlon and bo near to holp him with reading. 




Chapter 9. 


IN JAPiX, CHIRA, ?V>710 :TTRXA ARP KOREA /V 


F'e arrived in Yokahomiv at the end of January# 1918. having our 
steamer, 1 traveled nine hundred miles aoross Japan to Nagasaki# end 
returned to the ship there. I saw the principal sights in Tokyo, end 
in Osaka ay old Treks friend Rex Cole showed me around and went with ms 
to Kyoto# ■vhere wo visi ed the wonderful old temples. In Kobo 1^ missed 
the fast train and had to travel on a slow one to Nagasaki, arriving 
just ’c-v-Ai&z as our ship was leaving# and having to be rowed out to it. 
Enroute I passed through Hiroshima, of course# without a flicker of 
realisation that twenfcy—seven years later it would be the first oity to 


be demolished by an atomic bomb. 

Mr, Eddy* s campaign was not a solo affair. A largo teem traveled 
with him, about twenty members in all, including Ding Li Moi, tho 
foremost Christian evangelist in China, and outstanding Christian 
educators. Mr. Pddy had persuaded Frank E. P. Buohraan, Sherry Day and 
Howard ’’’alter to go out in advance to train personal rewwxk workers, and 
they accompanied us part of the time. Th* mootings in Canton wore 
attended ’..y the leading nan of the province •* Sun Yat*son, tho first 
president of China) Admiral Ching, minister of tho navy* Yh» Ting Fang, 
formerly Chines© minster in '"ashington and later Prime Minister of 
Chinaj editors, oollege ire sidents, bankers, merchants, and students. 

On the third ni£it of the omapaign# Admiral Ching was assassinated 
within three minutes walk of where we wore at the time. On tho previous 
two nights ho sat in a front seat at r. F.ddy* s meetings. Sun Yat-sen 
was called out of the meeting and hurried to the dead bp^_.,of his friend. 
On the preceding Saturday, George Lm-rigo and I had op lied upon the 
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Admiral at hie headquarters on a little Island In the Cant an River, 

With him was Wu Tine Fang, and we talked In Kngliah for half an hour, and 
I teak their pictures* Sherwood Eddy had an appointment to talk with 
Admiral Chlng about becoming a Christian, but he wae ehet en the night 
before the Interview was to have been held* 

I went with Mr. Eddy for an interview with Sun T at-s«n. I find from 
a letter sent homo that we talked about pacifism and militarism, and 1 
quoted Sun *at-sen as saying, "The greatest menace in the world would be 
to militarise China,” 

The Ofunp®ign took us to Inland China, its far as Changsha and Hankow, 
to Pekin and Tientsin in the north, and into Manchuria* To wateh Sherwcod 
In action with an interpreter was an experience. They moved as one 
perBOxyl, rapid fire short sentenoee. Identical gestures, and equal 
fervor In delivery. His power over audiences was impressive indeed. 
Everywhere the leading citizens ©eras to the meetings, end largo crowds 
of students. Many meetings were held on the same day by various members 
of the team. My work was primarily that of business manager of the party, 
and keeping up with Sherwood's correspondence. But ay report letters 
show that I did muoh speaking also, to English speaking groups and through 
a Chinese interpreter. I wrote to Alma, "It is an amazing faot that at 
times I actually forget all about the interpreter, automatically stopping 
for him to interpret without being consoious of the break.” 

Cfy*c*fO) 

TTe wont up the Yangtwe as far as from W ew 01 roans to^Chinae, end 
found Changsha under vartial law, Wo saw streams of refugees fleeing 
into Changsha from a nearby city which had just been looted and burned. 
Indeed, we found all China in confusion and disorder. Cur journey was 
marked by a series of draimtio events* in 0anton was the assassination 
of Admiral Chingi in Hongkong the grandstand at the race traok eel lapsed 
and oaught fire, burlng to death several hundred prominent citizens* 
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In Swatow we felt one of a serlea of earthquakes that klllid several 
thousand people* In Poking «ad Tientsin hundreds of thousands were 
hone leas &o the result ef floods* In Nanking there was the deadly plague 
which caused the entire city te be shut off from oommunieation for a period 
just prior to our arrival* In Shanghai the foreign reserves were called 
out to quell riotous strUasrs* at Hankcw ft river steamer sank just before 
m arrived« with three hundred rowned. Everywhere lawless bandit* on 
land and pirates on the sea were preying upon the helpless and undefended. 
As ons prominent official said. "There 1* not a single spot In China today 
where property and life are not in danger. 

In Making I had a wonderful time y/ith Dr. W, E. Maolclin, veteran 
Tlsolples missionary, He talked of early experience* and showed me the 
interesting plaoes as few others could have done • the long rows of 
crumbling examination oells of the old classleal educational system, the 
temples, the ancient walls of the oily. In Peking I renewed an eld 
friendship with Pam Shoemaker, an? slept out in the open in a Buddhist 
monastery ne*jrt)y. In Fooohow T stood beside the graves of the missionary 
martyrs, wad noticed especially those of the four members of the Stewart 
family and that of "iss Saunders. Throe of the Stewart ohiIdran narrowly 
esoaped, after having been wounded, ^ater they went to England and 
completed their education, and returned to China. Ee saw them in Hongkong, 
giving themselves in joyous service for the people ah© had killed father 
and mother, brother and sister. The mother of Miss Saunders immediately 
went to China, aged though she was, to give her life in service there, 
While crossing the Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages in Foochow, suddenly I 
oame face to face with a man rfiose nose wt*x was entlraly oaten away, 
leaving a hole in the middle of his faoe, Wiether ho was a viotlm of 
leprosy /f syphilis, I did not pause +* inquire. Several times wc did 
see wandering bands of lepers. 
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After traveling six thousand mi lea inside China, we Trent: te Mukden 
end to Korea, where Mr* Eddy held sueoessful meetings, in spite ef the 
restrictions imposed by the Japanese rulers* We had expected to return 
by w«y ef the Siberian Railway throu^i Russia, but the disturbed conditions 
made this inpossible* So we oaste back by the *aeifie, and 1 reached 
Houston on June 17th, bavin' been away fron Aina and the children for 
five months. For sene time she had been doing regular stenographic work, 
in order to take eare of their living expenses and te help us olimb out 
of debt. 

While in Houston 1 received a vdre from Mr. Eddy that he was sailing 
for the war zone, but that he had found that it would bo impossible for 
me to go with him because of a recently adopted rule that no pacifists 
would be used by the Y. M. C. A. In the war zone. Sherwood had talked 

4 

with I'r. Mott about the matter, and the latter was insistent that ay 
paoiflsra disqualified no for further service in the war zone. 

This brought te an end some months sooner than I had anticipated 
my period of service as secretary te Sherwood Eddy. Alma end I had 
plunged heavily in order that 1 might have this expsrienoe, and now that 
It was over we thanked Sod for all that this intimate contact with him 
had meant to uc and would mean te our future. Twloe I had been urged te 
transfer to work with Dr. Mott, whioh would have been a wonderful privilege, 
but we were glad Indeed that I had stayed with Sherwood. & was at the 
same time a father and a brother to me. No one could have been mdre 
thoughtful and solloltcus, generous and warm-lot*ir.rted• He was frank with 
me and expected me to speak ay mind freely to hln, always treating me as 
If I were hie own age. He was kind enough te praise my stenographic 
work, but 1 realized that on many ceoasions I negleoted it er hurried 
through it in order te get at things whioh were mere interesting to me. 
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Before Alma left for Oklahoma in March, 1916, we had high hopes and 
ardent expectations. Pew v* felt that they had been far surpassed. It 
could be difficult even te imagine privileges beyond what had been actual 
experiences. And little did we knew, at that time, heir ax warm > 7 aa to 
be cur friendship with Sher?,cod in subsequent years. And let m hasten to 
add. Alms's spirit throughout was siaply marvelous* For twenty-eight 
months I had been avuy from home most of the time, at a peried when a 
father Is urgently needed. *ever a word of oomplaint eamo from her, not 
oven when she was lonely and in need of money. Surely we had abundant 
reason to believe that we had reoeived guidance from "od. 







Chapter 10 

AT COLOMBIA AMP D11IOT AMD PREACHING W BROOKLYN 

Tie were olear In uur judgment that I ought to da nare graduate study, 

, *•&. f~tv£ j sLa C\ | 

■whether ye dojliiMd to go to China or to take up evangel 1 atlo work In the 
United States, had made up our minds to,return to the University of 
Chloago, and. while there I looked at the apartment which Lean ®athews was 
reserving for us after September first* I had been assured by Pr. ’"illett 
and Ur* Kindred that there vmuld be no trouble in obtaining student preaohlng* 

Upon reaching New York I found that, by e remarkable eeinoidenoe, only 
the week before Marvin Sans bury had left the Ridgewood ohuroh In order to 
take up work as a chaplain with the armed feroes. The officers of the 
Ridgewood ohuroh urged me to become their paster and do ay studying In 
Mew York. After serious thought and prayer, and an exchange of letters 
with Alma, we decided te aoeept and study at Columbia end Union, rather 
than at the University of Chicago* Once more our lives were swerved into 
different channels by a circumstance, the leaving ef DSarvin Sansbury at 
precisely that moment* Surely life if full ef story. 

During ■tiie period before the fall term began, I worked with Dr. liott 
as his stenographer. ?hls was a nnrveloua experience, was the greatest 
missionary statesman of the generation, an evangelist of surpassing power, 
and universally recognised as one of our foremost Christian leaders, ^e 
worked long hours and expected me to do the same, dictating early in the 

morning and late at night, depending upon his schedule ef engagements. 

Y\\W Wu 

Fortunately, my long experience as a strenographer enabled me to render 
satispMrtory servics. Thu tinate friendship with him proved to be one 
•f iiie decisive influences plqring upon ay life* 
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I •nrollet- for ©lassos both at Colua ia and Union Theologloal 
Seminary, but ny work ms Interrupted by an attack of Influenza, 1 mo 
one of the millions of victims all onrer the world In the worst epidonlo 
known In history, with multitudes of lives being taken In many lands mi 
the various continents* 1 ms seriously ill and the dootor did not know 
whether I would pull through. On Ami otic Day, 1918, I had Just 

enough consciousness to be aware of the celegration and to realize that 
"the war to end war" had ended. Hot until the first of the year was X 
able to resuns sy pastoral work, after an enforced absence of three months# 
This long interruption caused me to abandon the idea of working for 
a Fh. D# An extra year would now be required, and X had already passed 
ay 28th blrthd^r. However I did continue taking courses at Columbia 
and Union, although I did not receive a degree. 

From the first Sunday of ny return to the Ridgewood pulpit, we 
had accessions to the ohuroh, I enjoyed preaching, had deep convictions, 
and was ftble to pour ny soul into it. The congregation ms made up 
chiefly of second-generation Germans, with little formal schooling. I 
oan think of only two or thee college graduates in the church. Thus I 
was led to use simple language in expressing simple ideas. Although I 
began in wartime, my Christian pacifism did not prove to he a barrier, 
even though I preuohed ny convictions. I made calls in many homes, 
find was persistent in ny efforts to persuade individuals to make the 
Christian deoision and united with the church, f'lth some success I 
trained our church officers and more nature members In personal work with 
individuals. The two sermons on Sunday, a Sunday Sohool class, and tho 
mid-week prayer meeting provided me with ample opportunity te present tho 
Christian message. In looking over old material I find that sermon 

4 

toples Included theset Attempting the Impossible, Prevailing rayer, 

The Living Book, There is God? Have Tou a Cross? Jesus and tho Industrial 


; 
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Problems* The Distribution of Wealth, The Cooperative Uov rant, Eext 
Steps ia Industrial r c boo racy. A series of four sermons preved to be 
the basis ef my first published volume - Something Here In God, Something 
Here in Christ* Something More In Han* Something More In Life* 

One of the moving experiences of my life was a visit to Lsavenworth 
prison and seeing n$r dear friend Harold Gray In prison garb, serving a 

sentence of twenty-five years as a c onsolentous objeetor. In 1919 he 

v \ . H. 

waB given a dishonorable Msoharge, upon which was written* ”Charaatari 

Bed." 

During these months our minds were filled with the thought of going 

to the foreign field. I was Informed that a position would seen be open 

In Montevideo, Wragusy, as professor social solenoe In a new theological 

seminary, and on March 21, 1919, offered myself for this position. The 
from 

reply oame fcckxt the missionary society that since the plaoe would not 
bo open for two years* th^r did not think it wise to oommit themselves 
that far ahead., By the time they wrote to mo again in October, 1920* 
we had already decided to join Sherwood Eddy in his work. Was this also 
the leading of OodT 

The steady growth in membership enoeuraged us to explore the possi¬ 
bility of a now building. I made a trip to Kansas City to present the 
question to our Board of c huroh Extension. They acted faverably and in 
due time committed themselves to the erootion ef ab uilding costing 
$95*000* of which *20,000 was a gift* f 20,000 a lean, the remaining 
amount to be paid at the completion ef the campaign of the Inter^huroh 
World Movement, an interdenominational a go nay. With $40,000 in hand* at 
the end of December, 1919, the oenstruction of the basement and educational 
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portion of the building was begun,, For nine months we then held services 
in a rooted store building. The campaign of the Inter-Churoh World ’•■■oTement 
proved to be a disastrous failure, and the expected *55,000 from this source 
was net forthcoming, with the result that the sanctuary of our char oh was 
not oenpleted until six years after I had concluded my ministry there,, 

Ify leading the church came about in this way. 0& February6, 1920, 
Sherwood asked if I oeuld de some reading for him, and as a result I 
began doing a substantial amount of reading for him, passing on clippings, 
marked articles, marked books. He then as tod me to resign from the ehuroh 
and work with hin as a free lance. I replied that this was not praotioable, 
in view of sy relationship to the ehuroh and Its building program, but that 
if I had more assistance at the ohuroh, much time could be deroted to his 
program, while eontln lng igy preaehing. He then made a gift of $200 per 
month which enabled us to egqple? an assoelate minister for nine months. 

We were fortunate in obtaining Walter McPherson, who was studying at Union. 

He and his wifo Imogen# were both ap lend id ly equipped and wo rejeioed over 
their ooming. ®ur understanding was that he would bacons minister on July 
1, 1921, and that I would begin an Independent career as writer and evan¬ 
gelist, working with Sherwood Eddy. 

After throe wonderful years with the Ridgewood ohuroh, I resigned and 
began this new life. These were happy and creative years for us. * preached 
with great exhilaration and enjoyed personal conversations about the Christian 
life. The response was encouraging, 302 new members having been received 
into the ehuroh, of idiom 1 immersed 167. We saw a portion of the now build¬ 
ing dedicated, a oapablo minister and his wife installed, an active member¬ 
ship of 268 on July 1, 1921. I was severely criticized for leaving at that 
stage, but we did what seemed to us to be right. 
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Chapter 11 

WITS THE AFRICAN SEMINAR IN EUROPE 


IpBnpdiatsly aft or leaving the Ridgewood Churoh end beginning ey Independent 
work, 1 sailed for England with a group assembed by Sherwood Eddy. This proved 

(p-> ■f'Jv a 'j t r/ Lj i 

to be the first of the annual seminars which he led to Europe until the eve of - 
World-War-'ll* and again In postwar years* It was ny privilege not only to be 


a member of the f . arttfin 1921* but else In 1928* 1924* 1926* and 1929* 

I had previously been In England in 1916* and in England and France In 1917. 
These seven trips to Europe opened for ns a whole new world of thought and ex¬ 
perience,(to bo supplemented by adventures In England during 1983. ) 

\ j y y 

II 


Part of the significance of the trip was intellectual and spiritual crrro&nien- 
ship with the gifted and varied mashers of our party* and part of it was the 
quality of the individuals who addressed us in the various countries year after 
year* This was no sight-teeing tour* although we did our share of visiting 
famous places. We were prompted by the serious purpose of seeking to under¬ 
stand the to rid in which rm lived* to be better informed about the situation 
In different countries visited* In ay ovm case, I was preparing ay self for an 
Independent career of evangelism* personal and social. For several years I 
had been engaged in hard study* wide reading of newspapers* periodicals and 
books In the fields of religion* economics, politics and sooial relations. For 
weeks before sailing I had oonosntrated on books about England* and especially 
about the labor movement and the British Labor Rarty* We carried a trunkful 
of books on the ship and spent much time in reading end group disoussion. At 
leasS forty hours wore spent together ae a group* grappling with the problems 
we wore to investigate. 
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Many aenbare of the 1821 group already had established reputations* and 




'l 


others were to beoome famous In subsequent years - Bishop Williams * Bromley 

A 

Oxnam, Henry P. Van Duoen, Fist oh* r Brockman, fJllliari 1. Sweot# Paul B1 an shard* 
Cameron Parker Hall* Jerome Baric, Arthur JB. Elliott* Sidney B. Gamble, Arthur 
JSC Holt* Alva ". Taylor* Laurence y. Doggett# George Stewart# H. C. Goesart - 
thirty of us In all. . 

fr'ltf 1 has 

Our sessions In London rere held In Toynbee Hall# soolal settlement in 
East London. Its warden* Janes J. Mellon* had arranged cur program of addresooe 

a* ^'< r s ’ j. i 

by an unparllelod galaxy of speakers. Following each presentation* we were 

' fn 

permitted fo sijnc questions and rnjmft 4m^d1 minnlrm ■ First to appear before 
us was Ramsey MacDonald, who because of his pacifism had lost his seat in the 
House of Commons* but vho was destined to bo throe-time Prime Minister. For 
two memorable hours he talked and we di Mussed with him a wide range of 
problems in Britain. 

For four eventful weeks outstanding speakers streamed before us* two 
and throe per day - George Lansbury* Sidney T?ebb* Philip Snowden* Harold 
Lasklj W* E. Orchard, Hugh Dalton, J. A. Hobson, Bishop Temple, Sesbohm 
Rountree* G, p, H, Cole* Lord Robert Cecil* Margaret Bondfleli* A. E. 

Garvle# R. H. Tnmey, and a score of others. Ho university seminar could 
have equaled our experience. 

”'e were invited to ton on the terrace of the House of Commons by Arthur 
Henderson and J. R. Clynos, Lord end Lady A star Invited us to their home* 
where we mat many notables* coined mpm^dell^adies* and had a hilarious 

Cw'. $ 

time. L&dy Astor was: unoonvanDlonal# to wy the least. As we were leaving# 

K 

she said to Brcmley^and me# "You must wait for one more story.” And as a 
•Umax to the tale* she threw herself bodily into ny arms* and there I stood* 
holding tight to the nob In lady! 

On our first Saturday* we witnessed an amazing demonstration in Hyde 


a 
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Parle, the citadel of free speech. The churches of England had arranged a 

mass demonstration for the purpose of emphasizing "The Social Message of 

/tYocc^e/- 

Christianity.'' A huge precession, led by leaders of the Church of England, 

A 

the Roman Catholic Churoh, and the nonconformist churches, assembled at 

Bedford Square and marohod to Hyde Park, There seven elmu^ltaenoue addressee 

were given In.various sections of the park. The present social order was 

denounced in tense of severity. Principal Carrie declaring! "There i 

judgment awaiting it. It is damned, and I damn It In the name of Almighty 

God," William Temple, later Archbishop of Canterbury, shouted * "This 

system,organized upon non-Christian principles, has broken down repeatedly 

t> r 

and Involved the world in perpetual misty. It must go," Path MoHab, a 
Dcminioan priest, said! "I advise you to go out and murder, not men, no, 
never murder men, but murder systems contrary to the will of Almighty God." 
Following each address, the chairman r«ad a proclamation whloh had been 

agreed upon in advance, and whloh included these words» "It- M further ■' 

<i^- based 

reco r ds -ite-ee nvl ct ion t h axphe present system, being largely on un- 

A 

restricted competition for private and sectional advantage, must bo brought 
to an end, since it fosters the sins of avarice and injustice, lays a yoke 
of thraldom upon masses of men and women, and loads almost inevitably to 
war." That we Amor loans were startled to hear prominent churchmen using 

this language is putting it mildly, 

—: : (>f\ r ( U'Y) i >1 f 

After a truly wwjdefful experience In England, we went to Geraeny, 
stopping enroute In Holland to visit the Peace Palace at the Hague* Our 
moat impressive speaker in Berlin was Walter Bathen&u, Minister of Repara¬ 
tions in the German cabinet. We to re addressed by Professor Eduard Meyer, 
the eminent hletorlalf, and a dozen leading ohurchnen and eduoators. We 
went to the heme of Dr, George Miohaells, former Chancellor of the Genian 
empire, idio spoke to usd shout conditions in Gsrmexy end gave us Interesting 
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informations concerning the Kaiser. In Berlin Tie aaw something of the ehild- 
feeding program carried on by the Quakers. 

Sherwood Eddy, Eduard C, Lindeman and I obtained permission# to visit 
Upper Silesia, on the border betiwen Poland and Prussia, f The entire dlstriet 

4 

ms being guarded by French, British and Italian troops, pending the decision 
of the League of Nations whether it would be awarded to Germany or to Poland* 



The German Foreign Office placed two officials and two motor o&ri at our 



\ disposal. V/o motored for nearly three hundred miles through the district, 
and were brought face to faoo with the aftermath of war. 

In Dresden I sat spellbound for an hour before Raphael*s Sistlno Madonna, 
and in Muni oh spent a day in the art gallery there. Then I went through Austria 
to Verona and Milan In Italy, where I saw the original Leonardo da Vlnoi* s 
famous painting, The Last Supper. On the return journey I visited Lucern, 
Interlaken, Bern, Lausanne and Genova. I spent two days In Paris, where in 
the Louvre I saw the famous Venus de Milo, the Code of Hammurabi and many other 
objects of interest. It was then my privilege to attend the annual Trade 
Union Congress in Cardiff 4 7'alec, where 1 listened to the proceedings and met 
many famouc labor leaders. An unforgettable experience ms a luncheon with 
Robert Smlllle, the Abraham Lincoln of the labor movement, 

As 1 look baok upon these ei<^it wee las, I find It dlffioult to imagine 
an experionoo which would have paoksd more vital eduoatlon into suoh a short 


time. 


III 

The party of thirty in 1923 included Reinhold Niebuhr, William Soarlett, 
Eugene F>. Barnett, Janes H. Maurer, TUlliaa Orville Mendenhall, Hobor H, 
Harper, Miles II, Krumbine, John Ray Ewers, B. F, Lamb, William K, Anderson, 
John 0 . Fie ok. 

Again JiiTtnie Mallen brought an j repressive array of spea&rs, ineluding 
Lord Haldane, Lord Milner, Ramsey MacDonald, Arthur Henderson, Bernard Shaw, 
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Gilbert Murrey, J. 1. Garvin, Maude Soy dim. Several of us had interviews 
with B. . lls# Lloyd George and F, W, Norwood, 1 eu fortunate enough 
to get a scat in the gallery of the House of Commons for the great day of 
debate on the capitalistic system, participated in by Lloyd George, Ramsay 
Macdonald, Arthur Henderson and others. Lord and Lady Astor invited us te 
their country home for an afternoon of fUn and relaxation. The high point of 
our enjoyment ms witnessing Bernard Shaw stand In the center of a circle and 
respond to questions with brilliant repartee. 

In Paris our group was given receptions by the Governor of the Bank of 
France and the daily le Matin , At the latter reception John R$y Ewefs, 
minister} a n Hi nr oh ~la-El tfc cbu r gh, always a venturesome 

soul, partook of a Paw drops too mu oh champagne, nd murmured In ay ear* "If 
I tal® another glass, I will burst into a baccalaureate address!" Since meet 
of us did not expect to be called for such a presentation, we left the stuff 
strlotly alone, 1 e were addressed on various days by & succession of notable 
members of government, editors, and religious leaders. Also we had a memorable 
trip across the battlefields to Arras, Lens and Viny Ridge. 

In Berlin we ware addressed by cabinet members, the American Ambassador, 
prominent industrialists, trade union officials, and social workers, m were 
in the Relehstag for the last address that Chancellor Cuno ever mde there, 
and witnessed the uproar created by the communist members. After our stay 
in Berlin, I went to Breeden, Prague and Geneva, for brief visits. 

Earlier Reinhold Hiebuhr, niliem Scarlett and I had gons from London 
to the Ruhr, vhioh was under French armed occupation. Everywhere we encountered 
barbed wire, fixed bayonets, angry scowls and bitter hatred. Inflation was 
far advanced and almost hourly the value of the mark diminished. For a modest 
tip in the restaurant, we left a pile of marks that til-tod the plate. Acute 
suffering was accompanied by venomous hatred, and life was a literal night- 
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mare. I wrote home that evente were driving Germany toward extremism* and 
that "there can be only one end to the mad policy of militarism now dominant 
In Franco and elsewhere." After our sobering experience in the Ruhr# Niebuhr# 
Scarlett and I flew from Cologne to hone!on In three hours# crossing the 
Channel in thirteen minutes - which would now be counted a snail's paeel 

I? 

The 1924 party was increased in else te nearly one hundred members# 
including Ernest Tittle# Reinhold Niebuhr, Judge Florence Allan# 

Irving Maurer# Charles Clayton Morrision 3 ’Till lam Scarlett# B enjt* 
Sherrington# NormanNash# Anne Guthrie# Nevin Sayre# and for the first 
time Alma was with ms. 

The program in London* Paris and Berlin was of the same high quality 
as In previous years. Several of us v/ent to the International Conference 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation at Bad Boll in Southern Germary# and 
were privileged to have fellowship with men and warn an from a score of 
countries. We were especially impressed by Sigmund Sohultse and Dr. Ragas. 

A small oompany of us went to Vienna* Budapest* Bucharest# Constantinople# 
Athens and Belgrade* We visited the Acropolis mid wandered around in the 
ruins of the Parthenon. By special permission of the Greek government# we 
were permitted to return to the Acropolis for sunset mid moonlight. We 
stood on Mars Hill* where Paul preached a memorable sermon# 


IV 

A high point of the 1926 tour was an interview with President von 
Hindenberg in Berlin. On hie desk was the motto» "Work and Tray*" and 
we were told by men who knew him well that he was a devout Christian# 
perhaps an Old Testa rent Christian# who had gone to war for the Kaiser 
as a service to God. Bromley Cxnam# Tully Fnofice and I wit to Geneva 
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and Roms* It was interesting to go from, the akuxfc haunts of John Calvin 

1 

in Geneva to the Vatican in Rome* 

A score of us Visited Soviet Russia^the first seminar group to have 
this experience. In 1926 few Americans mere in Russia* so to received mu oh 
publicity and aroused considerable curiosity* The government was eager to 
resume diplomatic relations with the United States* and sought to make a 
favorable impression! upon us. Three members of our party spoke F-useian* and 

/ ; t; \ 

we were permitted to, move about freely* although most of our time v/at con¬ 
sumed \ijhh planned trips to places selected for us - factories* lab oratorio Sj 

f k’ *. 

stores* /hospitals* rjest hemes* churches* libraries* kindergartens* schools* 
prisons* art galleries* museums. 1v e were permitted to visit the Kremlin* 


where we attended an; arastuer play presented by soldiers of the Red Airy* md 

hoard thaw sing theiir revolutionary son's. We joined the t hr eying 3 that 

passed sclent by the embalmed body of Lenin in a simple tomb* Although he 

; A 

had been deed for tBfo and a half years, to counted as many as two thousand 
persons halting in line to see his lifeless face. 

A . 

Ye spent a memorable evening talking vdth Chioherin* Minister of 


Pore fen Affairs. Jdrome Davie* of our pariy* was granted a long interview 

/ >f 

with Joseph Stalin* ant 1 gave us a full report of what ms said. Wo listened 

to a vivid description of the early days of the revolution by Peters* formerly 

Gta y&>- i 

ead^of the dread Cheoka, the instrument of the Red Terror. A dozen men high 
in the various departments of the government addressed us and ansvrered 

T i 

questions. We traveled far Into the interior to N lBimi^Iovgorod and down 
the Volga River to Kazan* where we interviewed the President of the Tartar 

Republlo, Everywhere we wore ehbertained lavishly, lnoluding plentiful 

| 

supplies of vodka for breakfast- - which moot of us left untouched. One of 

By Interesting experiences ms to sit across the table from Charles Clayton 

■;{ 
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Morrison* editor of the Christlan Century , when he made the mistake of think¬ 
ing that a glass of olear vodka was drinking water and took a tig gulp before 

ti 

he discovered his error. Did he splutter end dl his faoe oat redl 

While it now booths incredible, Sherwood Eddy arranged *» a meeting with 
high officials of the government at the end of our trip for the purpose of 
presenting to’them our oritioisa of what we .had seen and heard. During a 
session* six members of our party spoke in turn about their impress ions, to 
which detailed replies were wade by Bolshevik spokesmen. When Sherwood Eddy 
challenged the leader of the Godless society to a debate on religion* suoh 
a public discussion was arranged, with Sherwood Fd<$r and Julius Hooker 
presenting the oase for religion and two communists taking the side of 
atheism. This ms the first end so far as X have boon able to learn the 
last time that & foreigner was given this freedom in the Soviet Union. 

In Ianingrad we Interviewed high officials and went the round of in¬ 
teresting sights* lnoluding the revolutionary museum in vhloh is portrayed 
the historic struggle for freedom from the Czars. Before ms now is a picture 
of our party in the rotogravure section of the Hew York Times with the crown 
Jewels of the Czars spread out before us on tables. As I look at the faces 
in the picture I am reminded of how many guards also were seeing the Jewels 

yi 

and watching our every move. From Laingrad to London we went by boat, 
touching at Helsinki in Finland and Stoohhom in Sweden. 

VI 

Alma was with me again In 1929, and after the program In London, she 
accompanied the seminar to ^arie,, Genova, Berlin and the Soviet Union. I 
Joined her, Sherwood, and Maud in Constantinople for the long journey aeross 
the Near East to India and China. 

I remained in London to work on a naw book. National Defens e. For aix 
weeks I appeared dally at the British Museum Library at tha hour of opening 
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•nd remained until the bell told us we must leave. The books I needed to 
consult were available and the atmosphere of the library waa favorable to 
serious study. Often I was thrilled by the realisation that m&iy of the most 
eminent men and women of the English-speaking world had sat in the chairs all 
around me, and many famous volumes had been written within these walls. Sever 
have I concentrated so exclusively upon one .task as during those weeks of 
opportunity. And while there 1 rejoiced upon reoolpt of a cablegram in¬ 
forming me that ay book Jesus o r Christianity had been accepted as first 
ohoioo by the Religious Book of the Month Club. 

An unforgettable experience enroute to Turkey was a visit to Serajevo 
in Bosnia, whore the Serbian youth nprv d Princlp assassinated the Arohduke 
Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian throne, and preoipltated a chain of eventn 
whieh led to the First w orld ""ar. It gave ms a queer feeling to stand on the 
very spot where the fateful shot was fired. On Sunday I attended services 
at the Roman Catholic Church and also at the Creek Orthodox Chur oh. In 
Belgrade, Budapest and Adrlanople I had many ixtervJews and sq/ many historic 
end interesting places, before joining Alma In Constantinoole. 

VII 

These seven trips to Europe, and the additional experiences in England 
in 1936, opened for me a world outlook. In preparation for the suooesslve 
eominars, I read widely about the countries to be visited, and every year 
I brought home a supply of books ploked up as I went from place to place. 

I not only did more reading about the political, economic, social and 
religious conditions in the various lands, but ay stuty was done with more 
sect and thoroughness. Through the years I was enabled to listen and to 
'fcolk with many notable men and ?romen In a dozen capitals, and to see many 
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•f the femou* and beutiful places of Europe* Intimate friendship* -were 
formed with many of the ablest American religions and education# leader* who 
were member* of the various seminar*« Heavy indeed is sy indebtedness to 
gherwsod Ed^jr for making available those unsurpassed privileges* 
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Chapter 12 

TUP. AMERICA BT 7?HICH I BEGAN T'ORK AS AN EVANGELIST ' 7 ' * i J »** 

I have just been reading again two pamphlets that I published in 1921, 

and it is difficult for me to pub nyself back into the atmosphere of those 

SfitKhn/ 

days when I began ay Independent career as an evangelist* Wagee. were low, 
hours were long, unemployiosnt was high, insecurity was acute, the workers were 
poorly organised and most of them were unorganised, extreme concentration of 
waalth prevailed, governmental interference in Industrial strife was usually 
on the side of the employers, the unions were harassed by industrial spies, 
strikes were frequently broken by ihe importation of professional strike¬ 
breakers, social legislation for the protection of workers was a generation 
behind that of European countries, ehild labor prevailed widely, the ex¬ 
ploitation of women in Industry was extreme, fear of Bolshevism and a "red 
scare" had created hysteria and produced timidity of attitude toward efforts 
to reduce exploitation of the workers, few clergyman and educators were 
speaking out on sooial issues, and most of those who were articulate took 
the side of owners and employers. 

Let me remind you of some details* In June, 1921, I completed a 32-page 
pamphlet. Industrial Fact s, upon which I had been working during bhe period 
at Ridgewood when Sherwood Eddy was providing the services of an associate 
minister* The latest income tax figures showed that in the entire nation 
only three million Individuals reoeived an annual income as high as two 
thousand dollars, and only half that number were in the three-thousand-dollar 
olase* The Federal Commission on Industrial Relations reported that at 
least one-third and possibly one-half of the families of wage earners engaged, 
in manufacturing and mining "earn in the course of the year leas than enough 
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to support thorn in anything like a comfortable and decant condition.” The 
to** average hourly earnings for manufacturing works re in 1921 In terms of 
purchasing power was only five centc higher than in 1890* the year of iry 
birth. Fowen's wages averaged less than fourteen dollars per week when they 
were ablejf to find work. Unemployment for the nation in 1921 was about four 
millions. 

In the iron and steel industry about half of the employees worked ”tho 
twelve-hour” day* actually from eleven to fourteen £ours* and fewer then 
one-quarter had hours less than sixty per week. Unskilled workers for the 
nation averaged fifty-four hours were week* as compered with sixty in 1890* 
and ihe figure for 1926 was the seme as it. had been In 1921, 

About that time Professor F. I, King reported that "two per oent of 
tho population owns sixty per oent of the won 1th f ” and that at the other 
end of the soale "the poorest two-thirds of the people own but a petty five 
or six per cent of the wealth.” A federal committee estimated that "one 
hundred and eight men have e controlling influenoe over capital far in 
exoeos of one-fourth of tho wealth of America.” Mr, Louis D. Brando is, 
later of the Supreme Court, found thet members of two banking concerns 
held 541 directorships in 112 corporations have aggregate resources or 
capitalisation of twenty-two billion dollars. 

Employers were often bound together for eolleetive action through 
trade associations, and. frequently used their united power to fight national 
unions of workers, Most of them maintained that workers had a right to band 
themselves together for collective bargaining* but only in local or company 
unions* and not on a national scale. In Lecembor, 1921* I completed a 
52-page pamphlet. Collective Eargaiulug * dealing with this question. I 
cited evidence to show that the so-oalled open shop movement was in reality 
an anti-union effort, slnoe the oompaay unions generally favored by employern 
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wera completely under control of management. Ex-President left pointed out 
that* *It Is the custom of Bourbon employers engaged In fighting labor unionism 
to the death to sail a olosed non-union shop an open shop, and to call the 
movement to kill unionism an open—shop movement. Various devloss were used 
to deny employment to union members - spies, blacklists, "yellow-dog" contracts 
in which employees pledged themselves not to Join unions, and disoharging 
employees for union membership, 

Curing th# First ^’orld TTar labor unions had a substantial growth, reach- 
ing a peak membership of about five millions in 1920, and dropping thereafter 
until 1980 when there were only 5,400,000 union umbers in all the nation, out 
of thirty million workers. It was seventeen years after I began my work of 
ewengellcm that the Congress of Industrial Organisations was organled under 
the leadership of Philip Murray, Curing these years the American Federation 
of labor was composed of skilled end semi-skilled workers, while the mass of 
unskilled Industrial workers, women In Industry, and farm laborers were 
outside the fold of organised labor. 

Hot only was organised business powerful, while the bargaining power of 
employe a was weak, the government of the nation, as well as state a n d local 
government, was on the side of owners and employers. Follov/ing the war, 
oIt1sens were tired, disillusioned, and sick of idealistic efforts to reform 
the world. They wanted to be left alone as they responded to the drive of 
self-interest. "Keep the government out of business* "ran the sentiment of 
all oxoept an inoffeotlve minority. This slogan did nob really represent 
the desires of business men who had long been aooustomod to governmental 
interference on their sldo, with tariffs, subsidies, franchises, limited 
liability through incorporation. Injunctions against labor union activity, 
the use of police and troops In breaking strike t. "Keep the government out 
of business" meant to them freedom from Interference as they used their 
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financial and Industrial pcror In pursuit of thalr own gains* 

Tha experience of the American Federation of Labor with govemnwnt had 
made its leaders fearful of governmental action. They worked for a legal 
limitation of hours of labor, for legislation protecting workers from in¬ 
dustrial hasarde, for a graduated income tax, for the extension of public 
education. But they were lukewarm or hostile to the minimum wage and te 
governmental insurance against the hazard e of sickness, accidents, old age 
and unemployment. Samuel Compere end hie aeeooiates in the A. F, of L, put 
their faith in the economic power of organized workers, and were fearful of 
reliance upon governmental action. 

This tamper of the country was responsible for the eleotion of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding in 1920 by tiie overwhelming vote of IS million votes to nine 
millions for James Cox, and less than a million for Eugene V, Debs, Outside 
of the South, the Democrats did nob carry a single state. The record of ytf 

those days remind* me that I voted for P. P. Christiansen, the candi¬ 
date of the Farmer Labor Party, who received only 20,541 votes. sy vote for 
Woodrow Wilson in 1912 was ay only selection of the winning o and id ate for 
President of the United States, In 1916 I had not been in New York long enough, 
to be qualified to vote. In 1924 ny ballot went to Robert M. La Follette, and 
six times to ay intimate friend Norman Thomas, and then to Adlai Stevenson. 

Harding did little campaigning, simply appealing to the country to return 
to normalcy, te a period of serenity in politico. His cabinet was composed of 
men who reflected the attitude of big business. Wia Secretary of the Treasury 
was one of the richest men in the nation, his Secretary of the Interior shamefully 
used political offioe for hie ora gain and was sentenced to prison. Harding’s 
four appointments to the Supreme Court guaranteed that its influence would 
remain on the side of entrenched privilege and adverse to the policies of 
organised labor, Calvin Coolldge and Herbert Hoover continued the conservative 
polloies of Harding* • administration. As late as the final days of Herbert 
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Hoover In the fthite House, he insisted that the federal government had no 
financial responsibility for the* unemployed* 

Thus it was that during the opening years of rry evangelistic work 
the mood of the oountry was strongly conservative, with vast power in the 
heads of owners and employers, with skilled workers organized for their 
own interests, with unskilled workers praotioally unorganised, with govern¬ 
ment In Its executive, legislative and Judicial departments hostile to 
many forms of sooial legislation which we now take for granted. The dice 
of public policy were loaded In favor of the statue quo and against sub¬ 
stantial changes In the economic order. 

The situation was even more extreme because sf. the hysterical fear of 
"reds" led to bitter persecution of all dissent from the established order. 
Victor Berger, sleeted by the voters of Wisconsin, was twioe debarred from 
talcing his seat in Congress as a Socialist, although his point of view was 
substantially the same as that upon which Norman Thomas campaigned for 
the presidency six times as nominee of the Socialist Party. The New Yerk 
legislature expelled five duly elected Socialists on the direct eharge that 
no Socialist could be considered loyal to the Constitution. The Judlolal 
Committee of the Assembly described the expelled men as members Of "a 
disloyal organization composed exclusively of perpetual traitors." The 
Judiciary Committee! In the eminently respectable New York Times appeared 
an approving editorial! "It was an American vote altogether, a patrlotio 
vote. An immense majority of the American people will approve and sanction 
the Assembly’s notion," The Vies-President of the United States, .In an 

A 

effort to demonstrate the prevalence of dangerous radicalism, olted the 




faot that girl debaters at Radeliffe had upheld the affirmative in an 
interoolleglate debatei "Resolved, that the recognition of labor unions 




by employers Is essential to successful collective bargaining.® 

An eminent historian 'jo? that period declares that *lt was an era of 
lawless and disorderly defence of law and order* of unconstitutional 
defense of Hie Constitution* of suspicion and oivil conflict - In a very 
literal sense* a reign of terror... The publle was jumpy and would oon- 
damn any oause on which the Bolshevik label could be pinned... Imiumarablo 
gentlemen now discovered that they could defeat whatever they wanted to 
defeat by tarring it conspicuously with the Bolshevik brush. Big-navy 
men* believers in compulsory service, drys* anti-cigarette campaigners* anti* 
evolution Fundamentalists* defenders of the moral order* book oensore* 

Jew-hater a. Nemo-haters* landlords* manufacturers* utility executives f 
upholders of every sort of cause* good* bad and Indifferent* all wrapped 
themselves in Old Glory and the mantle of the Founding Fatliors* and allied 
their opponents with Lenin... A cloud of susplolon hung in the air* and 
intolerance because an American virtue... There was hardly a liberal oivie 
organisation in the land at whioh these protestors of the nation did not 
bid the citizenry to shudder... The fear of the radieals was accompanied 
and followed by fear of being thought a radical.® 

Mrs. Elizabeth Billing did not publish her© Red Netw ork until 1954* 
but similar misrepresentations had long been circulated in mimeographed 
form by several national organizations and were constantly appearing in 
conservative pvfc li oat ion. The Lusk Committee of the Sew York legis¬ 
lature was the forerunner of national and state committees which have 
used the power of government to label even mild forma of dissent as 
"Un-American." Indeed* the evidence is voluminous that successive reforms 
In American life * the eight-hour day* the abolition of dilld labor* the 
income tax* the Interstate Commerce Commission* the Federal Reserve Bank* 
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postal payings banks, paroels post, and all forms of social security - 

hays boon attributed to th© propaganda aid aotiyitios of "rods” and "radicals," 

A re viral of the Ku flux Klan engendered fear and hostility toward 

Negroes, Jews, Catholics, and immigrantr, In the early 20’s I disoovered 

that a substantial proportion of the officers in a dunrch where I was holding 

an evangelistic meeting were ranters of the Klan. Segregation ms widely 

aooepted as a part of the divine order. Many newspapers and journals kept 

the country in constant fear of "the yellow peril,"to the accompaniment of 

discriminatory legislation against Orientals. lynching had long been resorted 

to in ihe endeavor to "keep the Negro in his place," although it was the 

Insulting term "nigger" which was customarily used. I have Just been reading 

again, a book piblished in 1929 by Walter White, Rope and Faggo t/, the 

appalling story of lynching in the United States. For half a century the 

number of individuals lynched averaged one hundred per year. During the 

first ten years of «y life the ntaner was 1 , 666 , while th© figure from 1920 

to 1927 had. dropped to 804, Rut i4i areas an average of "only" thirty-eight human 

beings were lynched in these latter years, the forms of violence became more 

extreme. In the ten year 9 beginning in 1918, forty-two of the victims were 

burned alive, the bodies of sixteen others ware burned after deathj other 

viotlms were tied to automobiles and dragged to death through the streets, 

beaten to death, and drowned. Fifteen par oent of the victims "were dose 

to death with abnormal savagery." In that period vJtten* "An 

a- 

uncomfortably large percentage of American citizens oan read in 'heir 
newspapers of the slow roasting alive of a human being,,, and turn, 
promptly and with little thoyght, to the comic strip or sporting page," 

In the 1920’s foreign policy was rooted in isolationism. 

The moral fervor of the First World DTar had ebbed away, and the minds of the 
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American people were dominated by extreme forme of net lone Hem. The 
United States refused membership In the League of Nations and in the World 
Court, A disastrous effort was made to oolleet the eleven-billion dollar 
debts owed by Allied governments. This endeavor made difficult the abandon¬ 
ment of tto Allied attempt to oolleet fantastlo sums In reparations from 
Germany, snd was a primaiy faetor in the eoonomio ruinj fe&ow - of that country 
which possible the rise of Hitlerism, Luring that period ihe policy of 

A 

armed intervontion in other lands was continued, in an effort to protect 

-jt, S/ Hi } 1 >>'ht ; ••" 

armed forcei^sitf used in Honduras, ^anama, 
Guatemala, Soviet Russia, Costa Rica, Greece, Nicaragua, Cuba, Greenland, 


American life end property. 


Dutch Gul&na, and Iceland,, Later a former Assistant Secretary of State 
compiled an annotated list of 144 instances of undeclared wars, armed 
hostilities or armed occupation by Amerioan troops in other lands in 140 
years* 

In 1921 most clergymen were conservative, theologically and socially* 
Not many ministers were speaking freely on economic questions or grappling 
with controversial social problems. Of the articulate preachers, most of 
them supported segregation and were conservative In their eoonomio and 
polltioal beliefs* Walter Rausehenbusch*a water-shad volume, Chri s tlenity 


and the Rocif.l Crisis , had been published only fourteen years previously, 
four years before I entered Drake University. The preaching of the social 
gospel was limited to a small number of ministers* Hot many ohuroh leaders 
were dabbling in economic and political questions, except in support, of 


prohibition and In opposition to vice and gambling. 

This summary docs not purport to be a comprehensive examination of 
American life in 1921, 1 have tried merely to remind you of the social 
and religious climate in which 1 began my work as an evangelist, and to 
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expos© you to that atmosphere. Seven years later 1 dealt with the brighter 
side in a volun' oh I edited, Roynt ^C-lns in /jnerlortn Civilisation * In 
which a dozen eminent writers uummarized advanoes in various areas of life* 
With the utmost emphasis let me bring into your consciousness the indubitable 
fact that when I returned from Europe in the fall of 1931 and he gen preaching 
across the country* many millions of our people were ill fed* ill clothed* 
ill housed* ill treated* lacked many of the essentials of a £©od life* and 
were victimized by manifold four’s of exploitation Mid persecution. . 







Chapter 18 

fr 

PROCLA.IMTN'3 TEE SOCIAL OOSI^L r 

The designation "social gospel" may be misleading because It Is 
sometimes Interpreted as meaning contrast to the "personal gospel." In 
my mm alnd there has kaucct never been this separation. There Is only one 
Christian gospel* the good news about Cod and man* with its Ties sage of 
salvation for the individual and for society. "Social gospel" is used merely 
for the purpose of emphasis* centrest with the message which stresses only 
personal relations. 

In ny spoken and written message through the years* 1 have olung to 
both sides of the one gospel, and have alternated In emphasising one and 
then the other. My various books have dealt amoot equally with the personal 
aspects and the soolal side of Christianity. In looking over old announce¬ 
ments of meetings, I notice many tepics on prayer and the nurture ef the 
spiritual life. More frequently* however, the eubjeots had. te do with the 
mooning ef the Christian gospel in group and corporate life* in the realms 
ef eoonomioe* race relatione* politics and international affairs. One 
reason for this preponderant emphasis was b$t oenvlotion about comparative 
need. A hundred ministers were preaohing about salvation ef individuals 
for every clergyman who was pleading for the application of the Christian 
way in the controversial zones of soolal relations. Then I hod made 
special preparation for the discuss ion of soolal problems. *n 1921 and 
the years following only a few clergymen in all the land hod taken time 
for sustained study of industrial problems and international relations as 
I had been privileged to do. 
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So on obligation was imposed to preaoh tho sooial gospel, and neat 
committees requested such subjects. The result of all this was that I 
soon plunged into a round of meetings, forums, conferences end conventions 
which kept me from home half tho time, A rare degree of freedeaa was 
afforded because Sherwood Eddy paid a salary of *8,600 per year, soon 
increased to *5,000, provided office spaoe^ jafl'^stenographlo assistance, ^4 
unde available many books and periodloals. Pro* 1921 onward ho wpported 
sy work and causes for ioh I was responsible to tho extent of 180,000, 

I considered nyself an evangelist, although not operating in tho 
usual fashion of conducting meetings in the same place for several vweks. 

Most of ay speaking mas done In one-day stands, usually with three 
addressesj before ministerial associations, luncheon clubs, women*s 
clubs, college assemblies, church suppers, forums end other evening 
meetings. Sometimes I would remain in the seme city for several days, 
and occasionally I would conduct meeting* for ». reek In tho same church, 

Ky style of speaking was suoh that I did not prepare several 
addresses end repeat them frequently. My manner ef speech was more 
conversational and informal, 1 endeavored to keep ayself saturated with 
the subject* and spoke as prompted by the occasion, Of course, iho basic 
facts did not change day by day, but ay arrangement was constantly varied. 
Even so, there was much repetition, and sometimes criticism came fer 
not presenting fresh material. A friend once commented that ny addresses 
soundod too much as if they had been taken from an encyclopedia, and the 
observation was often made that ny cate rial was toe heavy and not sufficiently 
lightened with illustrations and humor. I novor began presentations with 
funny stories, but tried to make ay first sentence count. Constantly Z 
strove for depth of eontent, olarity, logical arrangement, and vigor. 
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I was greatly benefitted la By publio epsaking by o on at ant study and 
writing. Them was n helpful interaction between the epeken md the 
written word. While in cells go I was engrossed la too many outside 
activities to be able to de thorough study, but ever einoe beginning 
with Sherwood la 1916 I have read widely and have written voluminously, 
some of ay friend* say ad nauseijm l 

I always derived much joy from ny speaking, and it was never difficult 
to convince Byself that I had (tone well. Often the exclamatien buret 
forth, "That was a good masting tonighti" which really meant that I **» 
pleased with nyself. Enough compliments always corns to a public speaker 
to keep his ego inflated, and it never was said of me that ay self-esteem 
hed flattened out like a punctured tire. My beginning had something to de 
with all this, because at the outset Sherwood told me plainly that I would 
never make an effective speaker and advised me t* stiok t* writing as my 
vocation* Well remembered is an occasion near his home when we wall 
rouD d and round ?hils he pounded away at me in repeated warnings not to 
get any illusions that I was a public speaker. And the fact is that I 
have never had the ability t* attract audiences of considerable slse, nor 
to increase attendance at meetings from night to night, or f 0 

week when eontufttlng a series of presentation*. Mth amusement I have 
watehed the way in which attendance grew days by day at meetings ’ Henry 
Crane, Sherwood and other friends. The huge audiences wh ,>Stvw 

addressed were conferences and conventions and "ready-made" meetings. 

One of the themes used frequently was an interpretation of the 
historical background of the teaching of Jesus I the situation which 

faoed, the alternatives before him, and tha events leading to his cruel- 

* 

flxlen. When I spoke on "The Meaning of the Cross," I was nys 99f 
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aOT«d. Many public presentations were summaries of W understanding ef 

Wh * t t# 11t ® in ,one “ of controversy as a good member ef Cod’s 

family* My standards of evaluation were the stature of Christ far the 
individual,end the kingdom ef Gad on earth as the test of social practices. 
Often I began by saying that every time we pray the Lord’s prayer we are 
asking for dr&stie changes in the present social order, for surely no one 
cauld mistake our existing society for the reign ef God on earth, 

Ky views on the eeenomic order moved steadily toward the position of 
the British labor movement, with it. mixed system, its program ef national¬ 
ising only the primary means of production and distribution, its political 
P*rty, its trade unions, its adult education and demoeratio socialism. I 
was strongly drawn to this middle position between capitalism and communism, 
end was never tempted to approve of a compotitive soelety or to flirt with 
Moscow. Religious convictions, ineluding Christian pacifism, kept me from 
sny inclination to Join in united fronts with communists. After the short 
Ti.it to the Soviet Union in 1926, I never went back, preferring to study 
more intensively the British labor movement. Indeed, a friend used te 
reproach me for having such a phobia against communism. 

In emphasizing the contrasts between communists and socialist Christians, 
I often called attention to these points of difference* 


Leninisfa-F tallnism 
end C onmunist 
Party 

Method of social violent soisuro #f 
ohangei 


Socialist Christiana 


peaceful change 


Farm af govern¬ 
ment! 


diotatership of the 
proletariat as long 
as neoessary 


perllamentary democracy 
through representatives 
sleeted by papular vota 


Method af treat- liquidation; suppres¬ 
sant af appanents elan ta the extent 

required 


freedom ef specoh, press, 
assembly, and organization 
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tfetheds of ftcquir 
ins public niMN 
■hip of giant in¬ 
struments ef pro¬ 
duction and dis¬ 
tribution • 


confiscation without 
payment 


purchase through 
right of eminent da 
aaln and payment of 
fair pries 


Attitude toward 
religion* 


hostility and deter¬ 
mined effort to up¬ 
root not only eccle¬ 
siastical institutions 
but also religious 
ideas 


resolute determination 
to inaugurate Jesus' way 
of life in all relation¬ 
ships 


Self-interest, however enlightened, never appealed to me as being a 


Christian inoentive to eoenonle behavior. 


Constantly I quoted the word a of 


our Lord that s.lf-centeredne.a is death, while GedSeenteredne.s and peeple- 
centerednees bring life. The Christian spirit is that of the family ex¬ 
tended to all relationships, .any times T used the change in attitude 
toward public education a 8 an illustration of the transition required in 
ether areas of life, formerly a child received as much education as his 
parents could afford, while the idea now accepted is that a child Is entitled 
to as good eduoatlea as the oemaunity can afford. Sc it should be with 
health, recreation, and social security. Tn eonemlo life the Christian 
emphasis i. upon "we" and W instead ef *X" and V.” Cooperation is 
more appropriate in Cod's heme than the competitive struggle for private 
gal*. For this reason I became a supporter of the cooperative movement 

and an advocate ef cooperative efforts on the part of citizens to improve 
the common welfare. 


From the days of thorough exposure to Herbert Spencer under Professor 
Harriett, I was repelled by the idea that government is evil and we should 
have as little of it as possible. Government Is one instrument among many 
in the hand, of citizen* for the advancement of the common good, and we 
should have „ much of it as helps us to achieve the geod life. Ex. 
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whit* nil He mi ourieus te know why I get «n that station. This gave 
m a chance to tell him what a wonderful dinner X had enjoyed at the pres¬ 
ident's horns, and to apeak ef the oulture and oharm ef ay hostess. 

After a moment of illonoe, he said te me, "You haven't lived all yeur life 
la Texas, hare you?" This conversation emphasised the Importance ef a favor- 
ftblt enTir&mnent t® Christian praotio®®# 

Christian pacifism was an important element in my seolal gospel. Ex¬ 
perience in the war sene, serious study and Mich reflection, convinced me 
of the irreconcilability of the Christian gospel and the method ®f war, and 
in 1916 I Joined the Fellowship of Tie conciliation, the year after it wa« 
founded. My religion drove n» to pacifism. The way of Jesus seemed te 
afford ae plaoe within its domain for the practices of war. Increasingly 
the conviction possessed me that the my ef war is contrary te the will of 
God and should never be sanctioned. Probably more addresses were devoted 
to this theme than to any other. Calling nyself a paoifisifChristian, I 
rarely referred te nyself as an absolutist, preferring the designation 
Christian with pacifist canriotions. My mind has long been made up that 
sanctioning war would for me be nothing less than rebellion against Ged'e 

will. 

For many years I stressed the praotioal value ef pacifist Christianity 
in abolishing war. But with ihe passing of time the emphasis shifted te 
its rightness. Because ef the conviction that war is contrary te the will 
•f God, T must net sanction it or engage directly in its destructive aetiri 
ties, no matter what the censequcnoes may be. It has become increasingly 
apparent that a oitisen cannot completely disentangle himself from the war 
system. But he can withhold his consent t<* armed hostilities, he can 
refuse te plaoe oenfidenee in the method of war, and he can be a con¬ 
scientious ebjeotor to war. This dees net completely absolve/ him from 
guilt, and it is Imperative that he live penitently and humbly. 
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Muoh effort went into the psrsuasion of ministers to make & break 
with the war system end the endeavor to got the churches to d©< 
to be a sin. One of the distressing experiences of uy life was at a meet- 
<ng of the Federal Council ef Chur oh os in Dayton* idlers at the conclusion 
of sy address on the theme "If war it sin,* a bishop and a friend in¬ 
dignantly walked out of the meeting. A touoh of humor was afforded by 
inability to find their hats and ebvieus disoemfiture as thsy stormed about 
the rear ef the ehuroh. 

One of ny earliest efforts in the field of the eooial gospel me to 
help with the formatien of the Fellewship for A Christian Sooial Order. 
Sherwood F.dd.y and I became convinced ef the need fer a fellewship which 
weuld include pacifists and liberal minded Christians who were not pacifists, 
and we i»t with an anoeuraging response. On May 31, 1821, Jnst prior te 
sailing for Europe with the first seminar, we met with 26 men and women 
from seven religious denominations. This group decidod tf prooood and 
formed a continuation committee, whioh included Daniel A, Poling, William 
Adams Brown, Samuel K Cavort, and Mrs. Robert E. Spoor. On November 
2nd and 3rd about 125 persons from ten states formally brought the F, C. 

S, 0. into being. Sherwood Eddy was elected chairman and I beoame exec¬ 
utive secretary, and devoted much time to the new movement, traveling in 
ell parts ef the nation and organ ting local groups. Among the members 
sf the national Committee during the first year were Dean Charles Reynolds 
Brown, Henry Hitt Crane, Charles W, Cilkny, Rufus dense, Bishop Franois 
J, McConnell, A, J. Musts, «. Bromley Oxnarn, E. A. Steiner. In 1924 I 
became oh ft i row n of the executive oemmittee, while Rainhold Niebuhr, Alva 
F„ Taylor, and Ben M. Cherrington served as regional secretaries, without 
salary. For three ouooessive summers extended oenferanees were held. 
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After six years of fruitful existence the F. C, S. 0, was merged -with 
the Fellowship ef Reconciliation, Aina and 1 had been members sixes 
1916. Threugh the years 1 hare known its leaders intimately and have 
feraed friendships with many of its members in all parte of the country. 
Especially warm and affeetlenate have been my relations with John Kevin 
Sayre, A, J.- Musta, Hareld E, Foy, Shorty Collins, Howard Hester, Claud 
„ Nelson, 7?, Tartt Bell, Constance Rumbeugh, Orval Etter and Clean Smiley, 
An abortive effert in which T participated was the League for Inde¬ 
pendent Political Action, At the end ef 1929 a distinguished oempany 
met at the Internationa House In New fork City te consider the possi¬ 
bility of working fer a new political party. Among these participating 
were John Dewey, Paul IT* Douglas, Sherwood Eddy, Norman Thomas, A, J, 
Muste, Oswald Garrison Vi Hard, An impressive national committee -*s 
formed, with John Dewey as chairman, vhile I was made chairman ef the 
executive committee, Some months later Howard V, Williams became 
executive seorotary. Time was to prove that the new movement had toe 
many generals end high commissioned officers and only a few rank and 
file soldiers. It never had a grass-roots following. In 1950 Alma 
and I joined the Socialist Party, in vhieh we retained membership until 
1951, when we became oenvineed ef the futility ef running Socialist 
candidates, and in 1952 gave eur support ta Adlai Stevenson, 

F'rssi all this it is evident that much of ny tine during these years 
was devoted te social problems, in an effort to awaken and challenge 
Christians te take seriously the application of Christian principles to 
economics, politios, international affairs and raoe relations, I was 
blessed with abounding energy and moved at a rapid pace throughout 
the nation, This was done at the expense ef ay family, for I was aw»y 
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from home half the time* and frequently oaroe baok too exhausted to be 
mu oh of a father to our son and daughter. I never oeased'te marvel at 
the wonderful spirit oonstantly manifested by Alma* 
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Chapter 14 
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TACXLIfl'rTHE TJHITES STATES STEEL CORPORATIOE 
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My attitude toward economic problem® was reflected in an artiola 
published in The Atlantic Monthly In May, 1922. Early In January a oepy 
of this manuscript was sent te Judge Gary, chairman of the ftmcpe United 
States Steel Corporation, with the request that someone point out errors 
of fact and distortions in Interpretation. Two days later oamo the reply 
that he would be glad t a talk with me per serially about the manuscript. He 
ms unable to keep the appeintnent because ef sickness, but an hour and a 
half was spent in conversation with W. IT. Corlett, atterney for the Cor- 
poratien, and C, L 0 Close, who was in charge ef its welfare work. They 
•bjeoted te rpy point ef view, but did net point out errors ef fact. 

Two weeks later I had a morabrable interview with Judge Gary* 

J. A. Farrell, President of the Cerporatl<m; ?r . J* Filbert, Comptrelleri 
C. L, Cleeej G, K, Leet, private secretary to Judge Gary. All of then 
were graoieus and we talked freely about the various sections of »y 
manuscript. Again there was dissent frem ny peint ef view, but no errors 
of fact were called to my attention. Beoause of the dominant position 
hold by the United States Steel Corporation, it may be well te consider 
the article sect leu ty section* 

The article, which was given lead position by the editor, began with 
a summary of the welfare work dene by the Corporation and with other favor¬ 
able aspects of its policies. Then oane * presentation of date about hours 
of labor. Seventy per cent of all employees of the Corperatien were work¬ 
ing the 12-hour shift. Judge Gary said that they regretted the necessity 
of such long hours, but expressed the judgment that the eost u s 
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to throo shifts of sight hours would be financially prohibitive. Mr, 

Farrell said ttiat many of the workers would object to shorter hours, 
because of higher earnings per day from the twelve-hour shift. 

Rates of wages were then discussed. Forty per cent of all employees 
were unskilled and were receiving thrity cents per hour when employed. 

If on unskilled worker was on the job twelve hours, six days per week, 
fifty-two weeks in the year, his annual earnings were *1126.80, which may 
have explained why some of them objected to shortening of hours. This figure 
was then compared with the requiremeat s of various minimum health and decency 
budgets. The evidenoe indicated that 60,000 employees of the Corporation 
were earning *340 less per year than the minimum needed for a deoent and 
healthy standard of living. Judge Gary was emphatic in expression his 
oonviotisn that wages should be determined by the law of supply and demand, 
rather than based upon the needs of workers. 

A detailed presentation of the financial position of the Corporation 
made it clear that higher wages could have been paid, without depriving 
stockholders of fair dividends. The statement was net disputed that nxtx 
originally the stock was heavily "watered,'* that is, without tangible 
prepery value to support it. The entire issue of 608 millions of common 
stock was "pure water," In addition to ordinary maintenance, repairs and 
depreciation, a total of 900 million dollars had been "plou hed back" into 
additions and improvements. From its beginning the Corporation’s net income 
had been 13j per oent annually on its 868 millions of common and preferred 
stock, in spite of the fact that 508 milliens of it was at the beginning 

thing but "water." Judge Gary said that the annual rate of return should 
be 16 per oent. 

The reasons for lew wages and high dividends were then considered, and 
the answer was obviousi the workers were unorganized, and immense power was 
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©enoentrated In the ha«Ss af the directors. Sinoe its formation in 1901, 

the Corporation had been strongly anti-union. The year before ny artieio 

appeared. Judge Gary had expressed his attitude toward labor unions in 

these words* "Whatever my have been the x**xi**xKfxii*±**ix*K conditions of 

employment in the long past, and whatever may have been the results of 

unionism, concerning whioh there is muoh uncertainty, there is at present, 

in the opinion of the large majority of both employers and employees, no 

necessity for labor unionsj and fcta* no benefit or advantage through them 

will accrue to anyone except ike union-labor leaders." . ( W « C <’* b 

It ms Judg Gary's conviction that the individual worker shmild 

bargain with the Corporation, without the support of a national union. It 

seemed important to emphasise the contrast in bargaining power by calling 

attention to the financial power of the Corporation. Its assets were listed 

as about two and a half billion delars, and it did an annual gross business 

% 

af nearly twe billion dollars. Its directors were also directors in many 
other corporations with combined assetts of more than fourteen billion 
dollars. Actual power ta make crucial decisions was wis] od by Judge 
Gary himself, as may be seen from the statement which he made at the 
annual meeting of stockholders in 1920* "Since the United States Steel 
Corporation commenced business on April 1, 1901, there have been held, 
including the present one, nineteen regular and also ten special stock¬ 
holders' meetings. I have had the honor of presiding at every one, and 
of voting the major part of all the outstanding oapital stock." 

This enormous power was used to combat unionism throughout the steel 
industry anti in ether areas of production and distribution. The Commission 
on Industry of the Interchuroh World Movement had recently pointed out 
that among the Corporation's anti-union practices were discharging workmen 
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fiji belonging to ft union, black lists against union neAere, espionage snd 
the hiring of lobor dotootIves, the Importation of strike breakers, tho 
denial of freedon of speeoh to union organizers, the use of state police 
In strike breaking, and. the expenditure of large sums ef money in a public 
oampalgn against unionism* 

My artlole eenoluded with theso five questions* Should labor be 
regarded as a commodity to be purchased at the lowest possible rate, or 
should the oost of maintaining a deoent and oomfortable standard, of life 
bo used ae tho basis of determining the loner rates of pay? S econd, 

f 

what are the costs te society of d lving mothers and ohlldren under sixteen 
into industry beoauee ef the Inadequacy of the father's wage? Third, Is 
Invested capital ethioally entitled to an annual return of 15 por cent, or 
oven 10 per cent. If this Involves the payment of Inadequate wages to 
unskilled workers? Fourth, what should be our attitude toward over- 
capital izat Ion, the "watering” of stock, and the concealing of profits? 
Fifth, what should bo our attitude toward employers she hold In their 
hands an enormous concentration ef economic power, and who refuse te 
bargain collectively with their workers through representatives of the 
workers' ew n ohoice? 

This article was widely quoted and discussed throughout the United 
States, and prompted editorial comment in many newspapers. It happened 
to appear at exactly the right moment. It was called to the attention of 
President Harding, and there Is reasen to say that it had something te 
de with the calling of a mooting of prominent oitizena in the ’IMte House 
out of whieft came an appeal to abolish the twelve-hour day. Shortly 
thereafter the United States Steel Corporation made publio announcement 
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that it wa* changing to throe shifts of eight hours. One of iho letters 

which pie a seel me most was from Bishop MsOonnell and ended with this 

# - 

'Viut how you pulled off that stunt in that magazine is beyond me#" 


sentence• 
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Chapter 16 1 
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t i* s' i-■■ta-w'lu' i 

OF THE CAJFUS Aim’ IN the churches 

For twenty years mu oh ef ay speaking ms n t^e soils ge oampu si° usually 
in one-day and two-day stands. The normal procedure was an assembly or 
ohapel in the mornings, a lunohson meeting with faeulty members er a serriee 
elub, an evening public meeting, with interviews with students and talks 
before glasses sandwiohsd in between. It was & strenous life and was made 

possible by rebust health. Many nights were spent in oellege dormitories. 

yi i 

fraternity houses, ut hones - net- t s me ntio n hotels, of all graden nf-r>T»—- 
oellano* a«d- othsr wigg; Night after night I was on the Pullman, and 
additional strain earns when eenneotiena were poor and I had to sit up much 
of the night. 

Various elements of the Christian message were presented. At times the 
sooial gospel was emphasised, and during other periods the personal aspects 
were stressed. From old announcements I have taken these subjects la Jesus’ 
Way of Life Practicable? A Constructive Foreign ereign Polioyj Sources 
of Spiritual Power! Is Mahatma Gandhi the Greatest Man Now Alive? Is it 
Patriotic to Support War? The Menace of Intolerance! Youth in a Revo¬ 
lutionary Age! What Religion Means To Mej Great Men I Have Known! Nationalism 
and Imperialism! Capitalism, Fasoism, Communism and Socialism) The Meaning 
of the Cress) What Can Youth Do About ”ar? Christianizing Business and. 
Industry! Dictatorships * Black and Red) The tThreat of Economic Concentration 
of Power) The Sermon on the Mount) The Hewwer Patriotism; Sinning by Syndicatei 
The Economies of the Kingdom of G ed| If the Lord’s Prayer Should Be Fully 
Answeredo 

Even when speaking of the personal aspeots of religion, I rarely made a 


call for public deolslen, preferring the praotioe ef a period of quietness 
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and prayer, in which the 'individual wee o ha 1 longed te make a personal 
fenaltment of himself te Christ and his way of life. I recognised the 
▼alue of a public stand an the part of the convinoed individual, but by 
temperament and conviction chose the method of silent dedication. 

Usually my program was arranged by the regional or state office of 
the student Yeung Men’ s Christian Association or ouug ’ omen* s Christian 
Association, A week or more would be allocated and the itinerary determined 
looally. Seme invitations came to me directly, or were obtained through a 
speakers' bureau. Substantial help from Sherwood Eddy enabled me te move 
about freely, usually reoeivlng fram local sources *12,50 per day to cover 
traveling expenses, supplemented by fees from colleges and forums. 

The number of colleges and universities where I have spoken must be 
nearly five hundred, including most state universities and lar or colleges 
In all seotlens of the oeuntry. Many appearances were also made before 
women's elubs, service club*, and publio forums. Some years I traveled 
forty thousand miles within the United States. It has been my privilege 
te fora friendships with many cellogs presidents and professors, and to 
talk with leaders of successive college generations. Especially valued 
has been intimate contacts with secretaries of the student Christian move- 
ra**it, ny meet cherished friendship with student secretaries being with 
Sale Seaman, long-time regional secretary for the Pacific Southwest, who 
still lives in nearby Pasadena. For thirty-five years he has contributed 
much te ry life. 

From old reoords I am reminded of these experiences in speaking 
throughout the oeuntry* 

*Seven hours in a row yesterday! Spoke to the girls at Radoliffe 
from 4 to 6| then went immediately te a theological seminary conference 
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at Harvard Theological Seminary where representatives had assembled from 
five seminaries. Was em my feet most of the time for ©even hours. Peeling 
grandifereusl" 

"From October 4th to ^eoember 18th, I spoke in 88 out ef 78 days, in 
19 states - Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Illinois, Kentuoky, Tenneeeee, <Siie, New Terk, Massachusetts, Maine, Rhade 
'Island, Cenneeticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana," 

"Three hundred ministers at Syraouse, mass meeting of ohuroh women, 
with radio address In the afternoon," 

"Tw hundrea Southern 3ajtist Ministers at Raleigh, 

"Three weekly radio addresses over national hoefc^un far T, M. C, A, 
"Foreign Policy Association luncheons In New Terk, Albany, Rochester#* 
"Five lestures at Sreeklyn Institute ef Arts and Sciences. 

"Spoke before 1,000 business and professional men at the Commonwealth 
Club in San Francisco, with 46 minutes over the Western chain of the 
MatienalBreadeasting Company," 

"Addressed the annual meeting ef the Academy of Politlsal and 
Social Science in Philadelphia*" 

"On SuBiay I preached at the University c hloago chapel, 

of W \i 

"Lecture/ an the Jaoef Schif® Foundation at Cornell#" 

"Spoke at the meeting ef Amalgamated Clothing Workers in Rochester, 
"Several addresses before Southern Presbyterian ministers at 
Las sauotta," 

"In nine months I have vlsited colleges in seventeen states in four 
seetiens of the country - Including p a mofaoa t , Dartmouth, Harvard, Tale, 
Smith, Wellesley, Cornell, Syracuse, °berlin, Carleton, University of 
Nebraska, University Kansas, Tuke, Washington and Ue. From Marsh 
to Demember I traveled 40,000 miles in this ceuntty," 
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I hiTt always felt th>t the most creative w«rk with students was 
d<m« It student oenferenoee. where fer a week er ten day. several hundred 
delegates from a region net at lorthfield, Sliver Bey, Begles %i*. Buek 
Hill Fells, Blalretewn, Blue Fldge, Blass Mountain, Helllster, **ke Sonera, 
Estes Park, Seabeok, Aallemar. It was *y prirll*S« te attend oonferenoos 
at all these planes. Frew 1928 te 1940 I speke frequently, sene years at 
five of these student conferences. Then there were the national con¬ 
ventions which' I was privileged to address, the Student Volunteer Con- 
ventiene at Xndlaaapelis sad Buffale. the Milwaukee Conference ef the natienal 


Christian student movement, the Memphis end V*Ptm eonventiens of Methodist 
youth, the interdenominational youth convention at Utoside, and the natienal 
theological seainary students conference at Milwaukee. 

For sons years I engaged in public debates, This practice was abandoned 
because ef a deepening conviction that this netted created mere heat than 
light, and was less effective than other ferns of public presentation. 

A Miserable Sunday afternoon experience was a debate ever the redle with 
Admiral Flske m the subjeot of armed preparedness. The Admiral was a peer 
debater end failed to use all his fifteen minutes. The announcer hurriedly 
asked If I could use the extra tine, vhich X was glad to do. A de it* *«s 
Warranted at Penn State with General Fries ef the Chemical Warfare Service, 

T found out that he ms* *200, TfeU# W honorarium was *50. One of sy 
nest exodting debates was with Maurice Sa»*el on Zionism at the Emil 0. 
Hirsoh Center in Chioago before an audience of two thousand. At Vale 
I debated Captain 3hsridan on naval disarmament. In an old letter is 
this reference* "Sunday afternoon I debated Fascism with Uwrenoe Fermi* 
before a Chicago audience that packed a big theater. The debate was a 
knock-d ovm-and -drag-eut affair." Cornell n art and I debated octalIsm 
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before the Bridgeport ®unday Evening Community Forum. In Washington I 
debated Pacifism with Colonel Tates* Chief of Chaplains* Whited States 
Alley. Henry Cabot Ledge* new eur representative at the Halted Nations* and 
I debated Eisaramnnt befere the Springfield Foreign Policy Association. 

An unforgettable experience was a debate with Sherwood Eddy on 
Christian pacifism at the University of Mississippi* which began at eight 
o'oleok and concluded in an adjourned session about midnight. Before the 
Chicago Open Forum I debated Judge McGoorty on Military Training in,the 
Colleges. He began by reading an excerpt from ene of my books. T e his 
surprise the audience broke into applause. After the third selection* the 
applause was leudor. Thereupon the Judge exclaimed* "I never expected to 
hear treason applauded by an American audience," After addressing me 
courteously as "ry distinguished opponent" and "Pr, Page*" he referred to 
me as "Pirby Fage," 

5 A t ►*/ 1 

It was never necessary to drive nyself in all this s-wpkSug. I 

A 

received so mu oh jey from it that the constant temptation was to attempt 
too mu oh. As I look back over these years on the campus, in conferences* 
on the leoture platform and in the churches* it is difficult to Imagine 
mere creative opportunities than were presented to me week after week. 

Zest and enthusiasm and health were mine in abounding measure* 
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again in the near east and the far east 

"Constantinople and Angora, Cairo and Jerusalem, Damasoua and 
Baghdadi The Nila and tha Jordan, tha Parphar and the Abana, tha Tigris 
and tha Euphrates', ^hat a panorma has unfolded before us elnoe last 
letter!" 

with these wards I began a report letter to friends an October 16, 

1929, The original «f this latter £s«ft <’evn in a wreok of an air mail 

A 

eff tha Italian coast. After ay nark in tha Britiah Museum Library, 

and after Alma and laud and Sherwood had spent bomo weeks in the Soviet 

Union, we mat in Constantinople, er Istanbul as it is new oalled, Since 

B^y previous visit in 1924, stupdendoue changes had been wreught, the mast 

important being the banning of the Arabic alphbet and the substitution ef 

# 

Roman letters, and the abolition of the veil far women. Again we visited 
Robert College, and were impressed with the influence it was wielding 
all ever the N©ar East, 

U* traveled by train thirteen hours to Angora, now Ankara, tha 
capital of T urkey. Six years previously the scat ef government had been 
removed from accessible Istanbul to this interior site, A primitive 
vi]_Inge was in process of being transformed into a modem ty, W^o 
then traveled all day by train into the heart of the interior. At 
Tallas we stayed for two nights with American missionaries, and were 
able to observe village life. Six hours by automobile ta the railway 
enabled us to see shepherdSwith their flacks and their small Bedouin 
tents. We passed hundreds of camels, 150 In one oaravan. By train 
Bade tlie journey through Adana and Aleppo ta Tripoli in Syria. From 


-*V ‘ 
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there we went by automobile to Beirut, where we visited tie American 
University, talked with President "edge. and exchanged reminsoenoes with 
Leland and Grace Purr, old ^rak* friends, re traveled seuth in eur ear 
through ancient Tyre and Slden, seeing many P®»Pl® eating en the flat 
roof of their house, while belew the denkeys were stabled. At H a ifa we 
stayed in a hotel on Mount Carmel, with a wonderful view ef the Mediterranean. 
B.lew us was the river where Elijah had hi. Mm cenfst with the priests 
ef Baal. In the distance we oeuld see dimly the range ef hills twenty 
miles away where Rasareth stood. I get up at five o’deck in the merning 
and watched the sun rise across the plain ef Etfraelen. As we went south 
frem Haifa we passed the ruin, of an ancient castle built by the crusaders. 


On cur way to Cairo we oross the Sue* Canal in * ferry. 

Wien wc arrived at the homo of Gilbert and Betty Smith, I was slightly 
indisposed. Betty suggested a dose ef casteroil. and when I demurred, she 
replied, "Oh yes, you willl And I did. Alma and I went by rail to Assi t 
on one ef the hottest days of the year. The heat and dust and sand flies 
made life miserable, and Alma was sent te bed with ohills and fever. In 
two and a half days, I spoke eight times, through an interpreter, and had 
feur full course turkey dinners'. And survived te tell the tale'. The Rile 
was at higher stage than it had been for fifty years. In the Cairo museum 
we saw the jewels and ornament b that came from the tomb of Tutaukomen, 
several rooms being required te display them, anti we marveled at the 
pyramids wid tha sphinx* 

In Jerusalem w® stayed at the American colony, maintained by the 
descendants of a group which came frem Chicago about 1870 te be on ha*i 
for the seoend coming of c hrlst. Brother Jaoob, its leader, >** 
excellent guide and carried us on the roudef sacred places, tracing the 
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for us the stops ef our Lard fram plaoe te place In the Holy City, In 
Bathlaham we oeuld ait have been many feat fram tha site of tha manner 
where Jesus was born. We want dawn fram Jerusalem to Jarioha without 
being beaten up by rubbers on the may, Wa stead on tha banka af tha River 
Jardan and aaw tha Dead Sea, 1290 balaw aea level* tha lowest bady of water 


T?e had many interviews about tha politloal situation^ Only a few 

l 

months previously there had bean rioting in Jerusalem* Aid tha situation 
was still tanse. We talked with the Governor ef Jerusalem, many Jewish 
leaders, and with the Grand Mufti, head of the Supreme Moslem Counoil of 
' aleptine, and a direct dosoendant of Mohammed^ talked with him for 
an hour and half in a room overlooking the oourtyemrd of the Mosque of Omar, 
which was built on the site of Solomon' e Temple, Nearby Paul m&s once 
mobbed. Both Sherwood and ixx I reached the oonelusion that the endeavor 
to transform Palestine into a political homeland for the Jews would lead 
to continued warfare for a long period. Later, idion I returned to the 
United States, soma of ny Jewish friends, including Rabbi Wise, vara 
grieved over ny opposition to politloal Zionism, 

It was at tha Sea of Galileo and on the hilltop of Nazareth that I was 
most deeply moved, Arohio Hart, secretary of the Y, M, C. A, in Jerusalem, 
served as our guide, Wo spent a night at Tiberius on the shore of Galilee, 

Ruins of an ancient wall and castle wsre still visible, Alma and 1 got 
up at five o* clock and went to a quiet spot cm the shore and saw tha sun 


rise across the lake, Ws drove along the shore to the ruins of anoient 
Capernaum, whore we saw the ruins of a synagogue idiich is supposed to be 
the one built by a Reman centurion in the time of Christ, The 'riiole 
region was desertad, exeept for Tiberias and a few fishermen at Isolated 
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•pota. Indeed, we were so much alone that I slipped off ay olothos 
and had a swim in the Sea of Galilee. For an unhurried tine wo sat on 
the shore and enjoyed the blue water, so blue that It seemed artiolfioially 
colored. Nearby were the sites of Bethaaida and Chorazin, and we had 
pointed out to us the traditional site/ of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the high precipice over which the herd of awlne wore supposed to have rushed. 
In loss than an hour we covered the sixteen alios between the So a of 
Galilee and K&s&reth. As we drew near, Sherwood and I got out of the oar 
and began olimbing the hill and doraa into the village. This experience 
enabled us on the following morning to find our way before daylight. At 
four o' dock wo got up and began the climb, reaching the top in pitch 
darkness, In order to be alone, we separated and sat down under the 
vivid and friendly stars. I was exhilarated as rarely before in ny life. 

Soon the first streaks of dawn appeared, and then the full glory of 
sunrise. It was an unforgettable scene. To the far north was Mount 
Hermon with its everlasting snow, end the hills of Lebanon. T o the west 
the Mediterranean Sea was plainly visible. I could oven natch the vh ite 
ealHwaia on the blue water/, twenty miles away. To the ^ out west was 
Mount Carmel, where wo had spent a night, and to the south the famous 
plain of Esdr&elon, whore many of the famous battles of history had boon 
fought. Eero the Hebrews had fought the Cassaultss, the Mldlanites, 
and the Philistines, Across this plain had swept the forces of Syria, 
Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Rome and Greece. Cleopatra, Fempey, Mark 
Antony and Titus all led their forces to battle in this fertile plain. 

Later earns the crusaders end Napoleon. To the oast is the Jordan valley. 

Only four miles away on the top of a neighboring hill was the site of 
ancient Sepphorls where, during the days of Jesus, the Romans crushed a 
rebellion, burned the city and oruolfled 2,000 Jewish patriots, I read 
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froiB the Gospel of Mark about the doings of Jesue in the days of long ago, 
and reflected on the marvel that such wondrous blessings for had 

e 

oom out of N&zaretfr* fJod was mar and it mo oasy to pray. 

During the ten hours of our journey by oar from Jerusalem to DaEtascus* 
w Tfom thrilled by the realization that the road travoled ty Saulj ^i prt h 
"breathing out threatening end slaughter" against the early Christians, could 
not have been far from where we were riding, From Pamasous we went by 
automobile caravan, with a Freneh armored oar, across the Arabian.desert to 

Baghdad, a journey of twenty-six hours. In the middle of the night it be earns 

C a/*C 

so 0 &Ad that we were easily convinced that the poet had never been in such 

A 

a desert or he imuld not have written, "Till the sands of the desert grow 
soldi" 

The four of us were granted an interview with His Majesty King Faisal 
of Ira*. While engaged in discussion of the situation in Palestine, we 
were interrupted by & commotion In the garden. His Majesty** eyes flashed, 
he gave a sharp oosmaad, but relaxed into a anile when infonrwd that nothing 
was more serious than the discomfiture of an old hen which had been pounced 
upon by the King# 3 favorite puppy. 

We visited the ruins of ancient Babylon, and were thrilled to stand on 
the crumbled ruins of Febuchadneziar' s palace and see the exact spot where 
hie son Belshazzar held hie famous feast and received the warning of the 
doom of his empire. We saw the ruins of the temple in whioh King Ha m m u rabi 
had plaoed hie renowned oode of lews, deviously we had seen this oodo 
in the Louvre in Paris. Not far away was the place where Alexander the 
Great died. On our way to Basra, on the Persian Gulf, we passed within 
two miles of Ur of Chaldees. This city was already hoary with age in the 
days of Abraham. In the museum in Bahdad, and in the British Museum, we 
■aw the marvelous collection of jewels, carvings and other objects of art 
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only recently removed from the ruins of Ur by the excavators. 

From Baghdad wo went by train to Basra* and from there our email 
ship steamed through the Persian Gulf* the Gulf of Oman* and the Arabian 
Sea at the north end of the Indian Ocean* to the Indian port of Karachi 
and on te Bombay* Our boat carried a oargo ef three thousand, tons of dates. 
We vrere amused at a sign on the stair landing leading down to the dining 
rooms "NOTICE* Dogs are strictly prohibited in passenger cabins* public 
dining rooms* saloon entrances and promenade deck. All dogs must be placed 
in charge of the ship’s butcher on embarkation. By order of the MASTER," 

I notice that in a letter to the folks at home* Alma commented, "-bawever, 
we have not had any hot dogs as yeti" 

We went at ccce to Calcutta* the rail journey from 5oiri>ey requiring 
forty hours* Our first important interview was with the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore* who had been awarded the Nobel Prise in Literature, who impressed 
us greatly with his snow white hair and venerable appearance. Then for 
two months we had a steady stream of conversation with loaders throughout 
India* Sherwood had lived there for fifteen years end was an important 
world figure* end Charles F. Andrews* Mr* Gandhi's eloaoat friend, had 

/pyi 

opened wide the deers for us. While lyty was in the United States, I had 
the privilege of arranging his schedule and oamo to know him affection¬ 
ately, Also in our favor was the fact that Mahatma Gandhi had printed 
in twenty issues of hie paper. Young India * most of ny book* Wart Its 
Causes, Consequences and Cure* The result was that we were able to 
arrange interviews with practloally all the individuals approaohed - 
political leaders* editors* eduoatore* missionaries. 

In Allahabad* Alma and I stayed with Sam Hlgginbottom and his wife* 
and were greatly impressed with their experimental faming* training 
high caste boys te do manual labor* and their work with lepers. Sherwood 
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and Maud were entertained in the Nehru mansion. X® tllal the father waB m t0ur * 
but Jawarharlal end hie wife were at home. Alma and I had a meal with them, 
while Sherwood art I talked politic, with him in unhurried conversation, once 
for two hours without interruption. In a letter to the folks at home. I made 
this prophecy. "The name of Jawarharlal Nehru will appear prominently in the 
new? of India during the coming months. His star is rising rapidly and soon may 
be shining most brilliantly of all." 

From the Nehru home we went directly to the Viceregal Lodge in r-elhi, where 
we were entertained at luncheon by Lord and Lady Irwin. Following the meal wo 

t. hi. privat. omc. Wr. u. t£Of U(UJU 

Op« learning that « ».r. .«n t. vl.it Kr. C^Shl/h. u. to l*». 

the Mahatma the substance of his conversation about the freedom of Irw?la * 

We arrived at the AsV&n on Monday, which was Mr. Gandhi*s weekly periSd 
•f silence. Gandhlji received us with a most hospitable smile, but was unable 
to converse with us until later. Following the chanting of evening prayers, 

Mr. Gandhi broke hie silence and talked on a devotional theme. Fe were then 
invited to his own quarters. He seated himself on his bod in the open garden 
where he slept, while we ooeupied a nearby bench, end there wo talked for 
nearly an hour. On the following morning we were invited to hie office end for 
on hour and a half discussed polities. He s P ok. with frankness, as he vortod 
away at his spinning wheel. On the next afternoon we talked for another hour. 

The four of us felt that we were in the presence of one of the noblest 
spirits of the age, if not indeed the greatest man then alive. Ho had a frail 
little body and weighed less than a hundred pounds, wore a minimum of clothing, 
uwally going stripped to the waist, with his feet bare exoopt for sandals whon 
outdoors. His ears were large, his teeth were 1 b wretched shape, and hi. head 
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»»» ehmd, yet we did not think of him ee homaly. Hie niu woe red lent end 
lnfaetloua. He .to only fruit and nut. end a«nk goaf a milk. On. of our 
meworebl. etperl.no., w^gatting up .t four end sitting with hi, end his fellow, r. 
on the el of the rlwer^and [raying togethar for helf en hour. 

'* th> In,il “ c «e"~ *t L»hor.. and .or. abl. to ma. t 

■MV It. leaders, Bor. wo were able to talk again with Jawarharlal g.hru end 

G “ dh1, “ * n *™“ •»« 'I for, on th. frmt 

Tm§ ’**" R frl “ 3 h “ a -> - * ■*« from Mr. Bahru .eying thet Mahatma;!! we. 
going out for evening rveyer and Writing u. to Join hi* m . n.. r by tort „ 

.at In a olrolo on th. ...duet end pmy.d together for helf an hour. 

Aftor reeding muoh .bout Mr. Gandhi, talking with p.,pl. . n ^ ^ 

**"* hl “ “ d ”" lTln * - hln, I could not ....^ the 

. en thet he wee one of the greet men of the eg... The depth of hi. 

prayor 1 , 1 ,. th. vlt.llty of hi. faith In ow. th. d.gr.. „ hi. identification ' 

1 th th. suffering ef hl, p^plo, hi. truet In th. per of th. spirit, hl. 
freedom from bittern... end hatred, hie oompaoalon ml eourage and devotion - 
.11 .tamped him a. one of the noblest men then living. And thl. .pit. of 
hi. dornjn^ relation to hi. wife ehlldren. his veneration of the oow. 

XiLOBSUte to modem medlolne and hospital,, and h„ rejection of m*,.» 
maohlnery, N— A^i huVUi „ r3rwfA~j„4, 3U.V W»o' > 

Th. Uhor, Congr... ». th. point In Indton nationalism where the leader. s 

finally haoeme e*vloed that th. Brltiah g^.mmant would not or „m,ld not > 

gr»t autonomous dominion et.tus In the Immediate future, Mr. Sandhi, Mr. 

Bahru and ethar outetandlng men In the Congress could not longer consent to 
gradualism, with =«*!*. e.lf-government deferred for an'indeflmte p,rl^. 
end so th* mad, piano for another oampalgn of non-vlolmst non-cooperation 
with th. British government. ahervood a*, 1 than fait that It would have bean 
bettar to have moved fo„.rd by stage, toward ind.pandenee, but time was to 

ft ^ 
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prove that our Judgment me unsound. 11 hat we did not take sufficiently into 
account was the unwillingness of human beings to aooept inferior status when 

A 

they become filled with ho^p of oonplets autonosy. 

A memorable experience was our trip to Agra to see the famous Taj Mahal, 
sometimes said to be the most beautiful’ of all human structures. It is a 
mausoleum and memorial built about three centuries ago. We spent much of a day 
seeing it in various moods - in brilliant sunlight, in the oolors of the going 
down of the sun, and under the spell of full moonlight. Superlative wo.rds of 
description cannot do it full Justice. Wo were fortunate at Parjeeling in 
having the rain stop, the {lauds clear away and the sun shine Tor an hour’s 
unobstructed view of Kanehenjunga, third highest mountain peak in the world, 
only 666 feet lower than Mount Everest, which we had hoped to see but were 
unable to do so because of adveree weather conditions. 

A significant experience was a visit to the home of a labor leader, with 
whom I dieoussed ooenomic problems. His tiny house was crammed with relatives 
SB we sat on the floor for a simple meal, served on banana leaves and eatdn^. 
with the fingers of our right hand. In childhood I had broken a kneecap and 
now found the Cramped position on the crowded floor painful. 

We were fortunate in being able to stay with missionaries in most plaoes 
and to have thorn share their knowledge and experienoe with us. They were 
divided in Judgment concerning Mr. Sandhi and independence for India, Most 
of them were sympathetic, but at breakfast one morning our hostess exclaimed, 

"Mr. Gandhi will burn in hell for his sins." 

After ten crowded weeks in India filled with memorable experiences, we 
sailed for China and the Philippines, embarking at Colombo, port of Ceylon, 
and touching at Singapore. After two days In Shanghai conferring about plans 
for our tow of China, we went to the Philippines. For two weeks we had an 
endless round of interviews, visits, and much speaking. Our most Important 
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interview was with Manuel L. Que sen, president of the Senate and most In¬ 
fluential politloal leader* Perhaps our most interesting oonversatlon was 

+i 

with Aguinaldo, leader of the armed action against the United States forces. 

He had an Informing talk with Governor-General Tavls# end met many out stand lg 
leaders. The most frequent subject of conversation was freedom for the Phil¬ 
ippics, for vfcich we had long boon working, and our convictions were deepened 
by that we saw and heard. 

In China the four of us were together In Hongkong and Canton, for. part 
of the time in Hanking, and did not moot again until Ihe end of the China 
tour. In Hongkong we stayed in a home high In the hills, with a glorious 
▼isw of the harbor and the city. At night the soene appeared te be a fairy¬ 
land. In Canton, Sherwood reooived one of the most enthusiastic responses 
In his long experience in China. I spoke two and three times daily in less 
significant meetings, and soon learned to be at home with an interpreter, 
using two or throe short sentences and automatically waiting for his response. 

Alma and I spent twelve days in Shanghai, where we not many old friends 
sad saw the interesting sights. An old reoord shows that I made twenty-seven 
addresses while there. The highlight of our four days in Nanking was dinner 
with President and Madam Chiang Kai-shek. The four of us were the only 
raosts, oxoept the Interpreter. The General did not speak English, and said 
little all evening. I never saw Sherwood try harder to provoke conversation, 
but ho had little success. At the other end of the table, rfiere Maud and 
Alma oat on either side of Madam China Kai-shek, there was an animated con¬ 
versation. r# were given a feast by ’.ang Chung Hui, head of tha Judicial 
Tuan and a judge of the World Court, and were surrounded by distinguished 
guests, -e had interviews with C. T, Wang, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
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. • Soong, rinlgter of Financej Sun Fo, Minister of Railways* and talked with 

o*»r old friend Thomas Tchou, **io was head of the E apartment of Labor. Mr* 
George Sokols Icy invited us to meet newspaper correspondents at luncheon. ”b 

had five rewarding hours with Pr* Hu Shih, perhaps the greatest living Chinese 
scholar. 

In Hankow, TTuohang and Changsha, I spoke at twenty-nine meet Inga, on 
various aspects of Christianity and international relations. In fee Changsha at 
a special meeting arranged by the governor of the provinoe, I had an unfor¬ 
gettable experience. Eighteen hundred people were paeked in the new Sun Yat 
Sen Hall, where the acoustics were atrocious, Teople came end went throughout 
my address. Hany were talking at the top of their voices. A man would see a 
friend some ten rows away am’ would rise and exclaim, n 0h,‘ so you've oome. Have 
you had your food?* The bottoms of the seats were equipped with springs which 
impelled them violently upward an soon as apyone stood up. The result was a 
series of machine-gun-1 ike reports throughout the meeting. Ky impresalon was 
that a few people on the first five rows got a faint idea of '..hat I ^as saying 
through an Interpreter. 

Extreme social disorder, banditry, and civil war, made it Impossible for 
us to go directly to Tientsin by rail .from Hankow.- Instead, Alma and I went 
by river steamer to Shanghai an.!: by boat up the coast. From Piping ww traveled 
hy trair twenty-two hours to I’ukden, and I vent alone another twelve hours to 
Harbin, in northern Manchuria, near the fluasian border, vhere I bad interesting 
interviews, saw the sights, end attended the food ~’r"^uy service in the 
Russian Orthodox cathedral. I did not speak Chinese or ^uh «1an and had diffi¬ 
culty in ordering breakfast. "Earn and eggs” finally brought a platter with 
five fresh eggs and tw* slabs of ham'. Taking out iry can of feorge ashington 
coffee, I ordered hot water, cream and sugar. In time T was handed the bill - 
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twenty cants In American money for the poulty-yard and pig-pen, end 

V V A 

thirteen oents for the fixings for the coffeeV ' 

In Japan we had Interviews ' 7 1th Prims Minister Hamaguohl, Prinoe Tekuga|<nt^ 

Foreign Minister Baron Shldehara, Home Minister Adaohl, Amero^an Ambassador 

Castle, and soore of edueat^gao, sooial workers and missionaries, Ano rm 

reused an old acquaintance with that amazing porsotj Toyohike Yagawa. 

Throughout the tour, our debt to midiionaries and secretaries of the 

Young Men’s and Young -omen’s Christian Associations was substantial indeed, 

VKvydVm 

r« were deeply Impressed with the signifloant fc woi1c being Oak done, end many 
times wondered If he had made a rn.ista.ke in not carrying out our early 
intontlon of being missionaries In some foreign land, 

Ewring the many days at sea we read voluminously, having brought along 
a trunkful of books, and constantly picking up new ones as went from country 
to country, IVe played many games of bridge, and I must confess that I took 
It so seriously and was so eager to win that T did not prove te be a good 
bridge companion, Te played shuffloboard and waited many a mile on tho 
promenade docks. Tonderful were the experiences of worship under the stars 
at night at the break of dawr. Sherwood and Maud were unexcelled as 
traveling companions, and our obligation to them is quite beyond repayment. 
Sherwood paid ny tour expenses to the extent of * 3 , 000 , vhilo Vs, • 

Rockefeller Jr, provided the fund t*loh enabled Alma to make the world 
tour, Early In June, 1950, we landed at San Freroisoo, after a year of 
privilege orowded upon privilege In many lands. 
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EPITOR OF THE MORIJ^ TOMORROW 
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Fro® 1926 to 1954 I was editor of The "or l'* o:orravr t a monthly ^mIm 
founded by Noraan Thomas. In 1921 this position had bean offered to me, but 
at that time it did not seem wise to accept. When-this work was taken up it 
was with the understanding that only half time would be devoted to it, since 
I was reluctant to abandon ry other writing and sneaking; across the nation. 

On our masthead we carried the captiom "A Journal Looking; Toward a 
Social Order Based on the Religion of Jesus." It was a ma S asine of Christian 
paoif ism and Christian socialism, and was committed to equality of opportunity 
and status for all raoes. "'e published many articles on the social S espel, 
and constantly emphasized contrasts between communism and the socialism of the 
British Labor Party, and between communism and the socialism of Korman T h«aas. 
re were opposed to the united front movement, with communists, and also to 
violence in the class struggle. *» wll as to war in all forms. Our point 
of view throughout ms Christian pacifist, democratic socialism. <0^ 

At the beginning revere Alien served an Executive Editor, but in 1928 
he and Reinhold Niebuhr became full editors, end in 1932 Paul 2. I'ouglas, 
later L'nited States Senator from Illinois, joined us as an edit , 
contributing editors included John Haynes Holmes, Bishop Paul Jones, « 

]jj t Jones, Herman Thomas, John Pennett, ^atrick Murphy Mai in, ■ . 

H. Richard Niebuhr, Pishop Prancis J . McConnell. 

The range of our articles in revealed in this limited list* 

Howard Thurman, Peace Tactics and t Racial Minority. 

J, Ramsay Kaofonald, How ^morioan foreign "ollcy Matters. 

Stuart Chase, Violenoe in 4*or Piaputes. 

John Eowey, The Fruits of Nationalism, 
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Rufus Ho Jones, Building the Soul of a People. 

Rebindranath Tegore. East end v est. 

Harry Ejwrsen Fosdiek, The ' r orld' s Hope is in its Minorities. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Hhy Voluntary Poverty. 

E. Stanley Jones, A Missionary Adventure. 

Herman Thomas, Sooialism? the Fay Out 0 

Ernest Fremont ^ittle, Fhat Fill ths Churches Do Pith Jesuit 
Raymond B„ Fosdiek, Roads te Disarmament. 

John C. Rennett, Christianity anc Claes Consoiousnea®. 

S. Ralph Harlow, "Tift Poes to the Minds of Children, 
Sherwood Eddy, Japan* s Polioy in Korea* 

Henry F, Van Pusen, The Sickness of Literal Religion. 

‘"'alter Judd, The ”>y of Love in China. 

Richard P, Gregg, The Meaning of Sandhi’s Fast. 

Jerry v’oorhis, Socialize the Lend. 

Pearl S. Buck, The Higher nationalism. 

Remain Holland, Imperialism and Revolt, 

George 77, Harris, Mg 'anks are R wallow imp, Industry. 

Reinhold Kiebuhr, Hitlerism* A 1 evil’s Tew. 

Jerome Davis, Tha Religious Press and the Oil Scandala. 

Charles Johnson, Feoits and credits in Kegro-SThite Relations 
A. Maude Royden, Religion in Bar one * 

Mahatma Gandhi, Non-Vlolenoe - the Greatest Force. 

Samuel Guy Inxnan, Yfhy FaiW-mer '• canism I’ails. 

Kenneth S. Latourette, An Appreciation of Fon-Christian Faiths. 
Harold E . Fey, Free the Philippines, 

John Haynes Holmes, A Study in Anti-Semitism. 

A. J, Musts, Paolfifcm and the Class ’Far. 

Halford Luoeeok, Ae First Fine Carole as Rapture. 
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We published a notable series of articles on "Recent Gains in American 
Civilization," including the following* 

Charles A. Beard, Reoent Gains in Government. 

Norman Thomas, Adventures in the Quest for Peace. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, The Bright Side of the American Press. 

Rockwell New Influences in Art. 

David Starr Jordan, Recent Advances in Science. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, Reoent Gains in Religion. 

John Dewey, A Critizue of Amerioan Civilization, 

During ^be eight years I published the results of four questionnaries, 
the first one dealing with the Monroe Dootrine. *n 1950 the question of the 
sole guilt of Germany for the First World War was an explosive international 
issue, I published a summary of replies from 429 leaders of opinion in the 
United States. One question was* Do you believe that Germany and her allies 
were solely responsible for causing the World War? The replies were - yes 48, 
No 364. Anothe query was* Do you believe that Germany was more responsible 
than any other Power for causing the World War? - 209 replies yes, 152 no. 

In 1951 a total of 19,372 replies came from clergymen to a questionnaire 
on war and peace. One question was* ®o you believe that the churches of 
Amerioa should now go on record as refusing to sanction or support any future 
•war? - yes 12,076, no 4,723, Another query was* Are you personally pre¬ 
pared to state that it is your present purpose, not to sanction any future 
war or participate as an armed combatant? - yes 10,427, no 5,80l. 

In 1934 a total of 20,870 clergymen replied to questions an war and 
economic justice. To the question* Are you personally prepared to state 
that it is your present purpose not to sanotion any future war or participate 
as an armed bombatant? 12,904 replied yes, 5,208 no. Anottier question was* 

If you favor a cooperative commonwealth, which political system seems to 
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you to offer tho most effeotive method of achieving this end? Drastioally reformed 
capitalism 10.691) fasolsm - as in IfTaly 111) oerarauniem - as in Soviet Russia and 
as represented by the Communist 'arty of the United States 128) so am ** as 
represented by the Socialist Party of America, or by a new and more inclusive 
socialistic alignment, in which the present Socialist Party would be in¬ 
cluded 5,879, 

Through tho eight year many leading poets contributed to The »7orld Tow-row , 
inoluding Edna St. Vincent Millay, Margaret ^iddemeyer, I-euis Untermeyef, 

Vaohel Lindsay, Sarah H. Cleghorn, E. Merrill Root, Genevieve Taggert, David 
Morton, Winnifred Welles, Stanton A. Coblent*, Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 

In spite of the ability of my oolleagues on the editorial staff and the 
eminence of our writers, we were never able to build the circulation beyond 
16,500 oopies, tod many of these were subs id i zed stopoiriptions to public 
libraries. We were too serious, too heavy, too radical on too many Issues 
for a popular following. We never received mai$r subscriptions from literal1sts 
in religion, believers in raoial segregation, or opponents of pacifism end 
soolallssu Although the number of subscribers was never large, eur list 
lneluded many leaders of religion and eduoation throughout the country. We 
received mueh praise - and few subscriptions* 

All magasines of this character have to be subsidised. The *175,000 

we raised in eight years was not enou^i, and in the fifth year of the 

depression we wore compelled to sub pend publication, and merge with The 

Christi an Century . *here were several reasons why max we were not able 

to survive the depression. Our olrulation was always low, we were never 

serious 

able to obtain muoh advertising, and I made several mistakes in Judgment - 
increasing the sise to 48 pages, paying substantial rates to our vr iters. 
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end maintaining an expansive staff, although Niebuhr and I did not receive 
salaries from The *orld Tomorrow* The change to a weekly proved to be & blunder, 

_ 7 " -* -- "H' “■ /*■ 

I had obtained three gifts of *6,000 eaoh, with many smaller gifts, and thought 
that with an editorial staff of Pavere Allen, Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul H, Douglas, 
Halford E, I.uoeock, George A, Coe, Kx H, N, Brailsford, we could rapidly build 
circulation as a weekly „ Twice we sent 100,000 free copies te ministers and 
educators, with disappointing results in circulation. My own work nu with the 
magazine was seriously handicapped by the fact that only half time was devoted 
to it, and that I was away frequently cn extended speaking tours aeross the 
nation, and making a world tour of eleven months.• After four years in an 
Arizona desert school, Kirby Jr. oould not return to Kew York for health 
reasons, and some months before wo knew that the magazine would go under we 
made arrangements to move to California, so that he and Mary oould be together 
in Whittier College, This would have meant that I would have been away from 
home even more than I had been. This reduosd ay enthusiasm fer the magazine and 
was a faotor in ry unwillingness to put forth ths extra energy required to keep 
it alive. Through the years The Wo rid Tomorrow owed most to the ffiolonoy and 
tireless zeal of revere Allen. During the six years that ReInhold Niebuhr was 
an editor, we maintained affectionate relations and never had a serious difference 
of editorial judgment about policy. 


see CONTENTS fer headings of remaining chapters 










